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CHAPTER  I. 


Another's  passion 
Warm  on  that  lip !  another's  burning  arms 
Straiii'd  ronnd  the  lovely  waist  for  which  I  die. 
And  she  consenting,  wooing,  growing  to  him !         BusiRls. 


1  HE  journeys  of  our  hero  have  so  often 
been  followed,  step  by  step,  that  the  com- 
mon-place adventures  of  the  present  one 
must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination ;  as 
must  the  disinterested  raptures  of  Mrs. 
M^Kay  on  beholding  him,  and  her  long  rig- 
marole of  the  anxieties  and  distresses  of  her 
charming  niece.  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy 
opportunity  for  unburthening  her  feehng 
heart,  for  the  young  ladies  were  out  walking, 
and  the  old  gentleman  very  poorly,  having 
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a  rheumatismus  in  one  leg  and  a  crurum 
dolor  in  the  other,  which  had  so  wearied  him 
with  three  weeks  of  sameness,  that  his 
love  of  variety  had  brought  him  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  making  the  diseases  change  places. 
For  this  desirable  purpose  he  had  hit  upon  a 
very  first-rate  experiment ;  and  was,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  his  sanctum,  philoso- 
phizing over  the  hombyx  ccdruleocephala,  or 
Linnaean  pest  of  Pomona,  with  one  leg  in  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  and  the  other  in  a 
bucket  of  hot. 

It  was  not  very  soon  that  the  good  lady 
indulged  Ardourly  with  a  reply  to  his  in- 
quiries about  Miss  Colraith ;  and  when,  at 
last,  she  took  the  trouble  to  say  she  was 
well,  it  was  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  which 
intimated  she  could  say  a  great  deal  more, 
which  might  not  be  quite  so  agreeable.  Ar- 
dourly pressed  her  to  explain  her  meaning. 
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when  stirring  up  the  fire,  turning  up  her 
gown,  and  clapping  her  two  feet  upon  the 
fender,  she  thus  brought  forth  the  subject  of 
her  cogitations. 

"  Miss  Colraith  may  be  a  very  respect- 
able young  woman.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  reflections — but  her  behaviour  is  cer- 
tainly very  strange — I  have  long  been  sur- 
prised at  her  ill  looks,  and  violent  fits  of 
tears,  and  secret  communications  with  Mr. 
M'Kay  ;  and  as  he  never  told  me  any  thing 
about  it,  and  it  is  necessary  some  prudent 
person  should  have  an  eye  upon  every  young 
woman's  conduct,  of  course  I  could  not 
choose  but  do  her  this  service.  The  end  of 
my  observations  is  this,  that  she  must  have 
formed  some  improper  attachment ;  for  when 
young  ladies  meet  persons  late  at  night,  and 
in  such  situations  that  it  is  plain  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  discovered,  I  have  always  held  it 
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a  maxim  that  they  can  be  doing  no  good. 
Besides,  she  is  frequently  receiving  letters 
by  very  suspicious  messengers — one  is  an 
old  woman,  whom  I  have  heard  her  call 
Kate,  and  another  a  wild  looking  man,  with 
long  hair  and  bare  feet.  With  this  man  she 
had  a  long  conversation  the  day  before  we 
left  Brachenshaw,  to  which  I  attribute  our 
journey  here,  since  it  was  determined  all  on 
a  sudden.  She  makes  poor  Mr.  M^Kay  do 
just  as  she  pleases.  But  I  mention  all  this 
in  confidence,  knowing  that  it  cannot  affect 
you  in  the  least." 

This  speech  raised  all  the  tumultuous  feel- 
ings which  Ardourly  had  well  nigh  forgot- 
ten ;  but,  though  it  bore  a  most  fatal  sem- 
blance to  the  truth,  it  was  evidently  dictated 
by  malice  and  envy,  and  he  commanded 
himself  sufficiently  to  disappoint  her  of  see- 
ing the  effect  she  had  produced.     He  pre- 
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tended  to  believe  she  had  been  deceived 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  disregard  all 
the  strong  circumstances  she  brought  to 
her  assistance,  while  every  syllable  was  an 
additional  lash  to  bind  his  soul  upon  the 
rack.  His  anxiety  to  confront  Jessie 
with  the  silent  reproach  of  his  still  sallow 
brow  and  settled  melancholy,  made  him 
break  off  his  conference  at  the  first  con- 
venience ;  and,  expressing  his  desire  to 
follow  the  young  ladies  on  their  walk,  he 
was  well  contented  to  receive  Mrs.  McKay's 
excuse  for  not  attending  him,  she  being  (for 
what  new  cause  is  unknown)  under  the 
strict  domination  of  a  calomel  pill. 

The  house  was  situated  between  the  Don 
and  the  old  town,  the  former,  in  which  di- 
rection the  young  ladies  had  gone,  being  but 
a  short  distance  through  the  fields.  With 
very  different  sensations  did  he  wind  along 
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the  banks  from  those  which  are  usually  ex- 
cited by  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes. 
Every  choice  spot  where  the  weeping  birch, 
now  in  its  wintry  nakedness,  had  combined 
with  autumn  flowers  to  shade  and  freshen  the 
moss-grown  fragment,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
rendezvous  of  Jessie  and  her  secret  admirer. 

The  water  too  with  its  hollow  pebbly  sound, 
and  hurried  flashings,  had  conspired  against 
him,  wooing  them  to  its  lonely  windings, 
and  drowning  their  passionate  whispers  with 
confidential  fidelity.  An  hundred  torturing 
images  shot  through  his  veins  a  complicated 
tremor  of  grief,  jealousy  and  indignation,  and 
at  every  step  he  felt  an  increased  impatience 
to  meet  the  beautiful  cause  of  them,  with  in- 
creasing fears  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
observe  the  cold  caution  which  was  now, 
more  than  ever,  indispensable. 

He  had  walked  down  the  stream,  and  was 
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now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sea, 
which,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen  for  the 
high  and  circuitous  banks,  and  only  gave 
token  of  its  vicinity  by  the  heavy  tumbUng 
of  its  billows,  animated  by  the  squally  breath 
of  November.  The  clouds  drove  rapidly 
across  the  sun,  and  his  path  was  variegated 
with  alternate  gloom  and  brilliancy,  till  in  a 
long  interval  of  the  former  a  single  ray 
flashed  on  a  small  eminence,  rising  up  from 
the  bank  above  him.  Two  small  birches  at 
either  side  of  it  hung  over,  and  mingled 
their  bare  and  delicate  grace  in  the  middle 
and  underneath  these  wavering  emblems  of 
themselves,  their  silken  scarfs  and  uncon- 
fined  ringlets  dancing  in  the  wind,  stood  the 
light  aerial  figures  of  two  plaided  females. 
Their  faces  were  turned  towards  the  sea, 
and  the  lesser  one  was  looking  intently 
through  a  glass. 
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Ardourly  soon  made  himself  a  path   up  to 
them,  and  stood  for  a  moment  a  few  yards 
behind.     The  expanded  ocean  rolled  beneath 
them.     For  a  moment  it  was  one  immense 
region  of  lowering  purple,   enUvened   only 
by  the  white  specks  of  foam,  which,  heaving 
like  the  sportive  flight  of  the  sea-mew,  gave 
a  fearful  indication  of  the  billows  which  cast 
them  up.     Again  a  streak  of  emerald  green 
was  shot  athwart  the  gloom,  and  widening 
with  its  rainbow  gradations,  displayed  the 
stormy  battling  of  all  the  hues  of  Heaven. 
But  it  was  not  to  the  variable  beauty  of  the 
element  that  the  glass  of  Miss   Grey  was 
directed,  nor  to  the  exertions  of  the  dimi- 
nished   fisherman  who   were   hauhng   their 
boats    upon   the  smoking  beach   in  expec- 
tation of  a  gale.    It  was  to  the  distant  course 
of  a  brig  scudding  under  double-reefed  top- 
sails,  and  bearing   more   of    her  heart   on 
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board  than  she  was  wiUing  to  confess.  It 
was  no  other  she  thought  than  the  httle 
craft  of  Raleigh  who  had  been  restored  to 
his  old  cruise,  and  now  wended  his  lonely 
and  perilous  way  for  the  prospect  of  gaining 
the  meed  her  young  heart  was  so  ready  to 
bestow.  She  gave  the  glass  to  Jessie,  and, 
as  she  gave  it,  drew  her  hand  across  her 
eyes.  What  would  not  Ardourly  have  given 
to  have  shared  the  dangers  of  his  friend,  an 
hundred  fold,  could  it  have  excited  the  same 
sensations  in  another  bosom?  But  Jessie 
was  lost  to  him  if  not  to  herself,  and  neither 
her  look  nor  her  voice  could  again  have  the 
charm  to  deceive  him. 

Miss  Grey  received  his  unexpected  salu- 
tation with  real  pleasure,  but  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Jessie  there  appeared  a  momen- 
tary alarm,  though  her  manner  was  full  of 
sweetness.     She   seemed   to  estimate  their 
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acquaintance,  not  by  its  length,  but  b^ 
events  which  it  had  included  ;  and,  had„o. 
his  ideas  been  wholly  directed  another  way, 
he  might  have  fancied  a  something  in  her 
look  very  different  from  a  want  of  sensi- 
bility to  appreciate  his  conduct  in  their  last 
interview.  Her  solicitude  was  proportioned 
to  his  dejection,  but  he  dared  not  give  her 
credit  for  sincerity,  though  the  coldness  of 
his  manner  suffused  her  cheek  with  the  blush 
of  mortification.  "  I  did  hope,"  she  said, 
"  to  have  seen  you  in  better  spirits.  I  have 
been  ill,  and  it  overcomes  me  to  see  those 
unhappy  whom — whom  I — esteem." 

"  Indeed  !  Mrs.  M^Kay  made  no  mention 
of  illness." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  it.     She  has 
not  been  well  herself,  but  Emily  knew  it." 

"  Alas,   I   did,"    replied    Emily,    fondly 
looking  in  the  face  of  her  friend,  and  then 
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turning  to  Ardourly,  "  Do  you  know  we 
have  just  been  talking  of  you?" 

"  And  I  hope  you  have  been  talking  well 
ofmer 

"  Oh,  we  always  talk  well  of  you.  But  I 
have  been  saying  I  should  marvellously  like 
to  have  a  brother,  and  so  I  have  done  you 
the  honour  of  selecting  Mr.  Ardourly  for 
that  envied  station — nay,  it  is  an  envied 
one,  for  I  have  likewise  selected  dear  Jessie 
for  my  sister ;  so,  good  brother  and  sister, 
I  leave  you  to  lament  my  unworthiness, 
romantically  seated  upon  this  great  stone, 
while  I  take  another  peep  at  yon  hapless 
vessel.'* 

Jessie  blushed  deeply  as  her  playful  com- 
panion skipped  away,  and,  between  the 
speech  and  the  blush  Ardourly  imbibed  an 
idea  which  till  then  had  escaped  him.  It 
was  in  his  power  to  ascertain  in  a  moment 
and  to  a  certainty,  how   far  her  heart  was 
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affected  towards  him,  and  this  might  form 
some  test  as  to  how  far  it  could  be  affected 
towards  any  other.  He  had  little  hope  from 
the  trial,  but  nothing  by  which  his  mind 
could  be  at  all  satisfied  was  to  be  left 
nnessayed.  The  current  of  restrained  feel- 
ings was  rushing  from  his  heart  to  his  head, 
and  he  pressed  his  burning  temples  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  was  saying,  "  you 
have  been  ill.  Miss  Colraith  ?" 

"  I  have  indeed.  But  may  I  not  ask  you 
to  call  me  Jessie  ?  or  must  I  restrain  the 
freedom  of  my  Scotch  heart  within  the 
bounds  of  EngUsh  decorum  ?" 

"  Then  for  once  1  will  call  you  Jessie — 
beloved,  perhaps,  in  vain,  while  for  the  first 
and  last  time  I  raise  this  hand  to  my  lips — 
Jessie,  had  I  known  of  your  illness  I  should 
not  have  been  absent.  I  would  have  flown 
to  you  through  the  dead  of  night." 

"  Now  at  last,  you  speak   hke   yourself. 
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i  thought  the  noble  spirit  which  I  left  at 
Invercraig  had  turned  capricious,  and  that  I 
was  no  longer  valued." 

"  No  longer  valued  !  I  have  many  griefs  to 
contend  with,  and  my  lacerated  heart  smarts 
atthe  touch  of  every  trifle.  I  have  been  vexed 
to-day— no  matter  how .  But  you  are  valued 
as  woman  has  seldom  been.  I  came,  Jessie, 
once  more  to  offer  you  your  own  proper 
inheritance — if  you  still  reject  it  on  such 
terms,  be  mistress  of  it  by  a  title  which  I 
dare  not  name." 

"  Alas,  if  I  understand  you  rightly  it  can- 
not be — let  me  still  call  you  my  best  of 
friends — nay,  that  is  a  chilling  smile,  and  as 
different  from  your  words  as  scorn  can 
make  it.  When  I  speak  as  I  am  compelled 
to  do,  it  is  not  without  feeling  most  deeply. 
Return  for  a  season  to  your  friends  in  the 
South,  regain  your  spirits,  and,  if  it  pains 
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you  to  remember,  forget  that  there  is  such  u 
being  as  Jessie,  or  one  who  will  not  cease  to 
pray  for  you  whatever  may  be  her  fate." 

Ardourly  felt  every  nerve  in  his  frame  was 
shaken.  Return  to  the  South  !  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  advice  when  it  had  been  good  to 
have  taken  it,  and  now  it  only  remained  to 
disobey  it  again  when  there  was  nothing  to 
risk,  and  much  to  be  regained.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  suffered  her  to  take  his  arm 
in  silence  while  they  walked  towards  Miss 
Grey,  who  had  suddenly  exclaimed  that  a 
boat  had  put  off  from  the  brig  which  had 
been  standing  to  the  shore  during  the  fore- 
going conversation,  and  was  now  within  half 
a  league.  A  black  speck  was  really  to  be 
seen  in  momentary  glimpses,  but  it  seemed 
more  like  the  leaping  of  the  porpoise  which 
just  raised  itself  into  notice,  and  again 
plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  waters.     In  a 
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few  minutes  its  size  was  increased,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  glass,  a  man-of-war's  gig, 
with  six  stout  rowers  and  an  officer  in  the 
stern,  was  clearly  visible.  They  approached 
the  beach — none  but  the  hare-brained  Ra- 
lei^  would  have  ventured  to  land  in  such 
a  heavy  swell  when  there  was  a  harbour 
within  a  mile  of  him  ;  but  a  bold  dash  seldom 
fails  of  success  ;  and,  resting  on  their  oars 
till  a  fine  full  wave  afforded  the  opportunity, 
the  sinewy  crew  fairly  shot  their  light  con- 
veyance out  of  the  water,  and  placed  her 
high  and  dry  upon  the  sand . 

"  Oh  let  us,  let  us  go  down  to  meet  him  !" 
cried  Emily  with  undisguised  rapture. 

Jessie  looked  at  Ardourly  with  a  suppH- 
cating  anxiety,  "  you  are  not  offended  with 
me  ?"  she  whispered  "  I  could  not  bear  it, 
indeed  1  could  not.  I  have  but  few  friends, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  lose  the  best  of 
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them !  Will  you  not  lend  me  your  arm  ? 
It  is  your  favourite  Captain  Raleigh." 

"  Do  what  you  will  with  me.  Friend  or 
enemy  must  now  be  all  the  same." 

Raleigh  experienced  all  the  joy  of  a  suc- 
cessful lover  in  again  beholding  Miss  Grey, 
and  all  the  grief  of  a  real  friend,  in  observing 
the  ill  looks  and  unhappy  state  of  Ardourly. 

He  knew  not  which  to  turn  to,  or  what  to 
do,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  at  the  same 
time  laugh  with  the  one  and  cry  with  the 
other.  The  present  residence  of  the  Laird 
of  Brachenshaw  had  been  accidentally  com- 
municated to  him,  and  he  had  come  on 
shore,  amongst  other  inducements,  to  afford 
Mrs.  M*Kay  the  happiness  of  giving  him 
another  night's  lodging. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  such  a  favourable  recep- 
tion ?"asked  the  joyous  Emily. 

"  Sure  of  it !  I  have  got  the  skeleton  of  a 
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sea-horse  in  my  pocket,  and  if  the  lady  of 
Brachenshaw  will  not  give  me  bed  and 
board  for  a  single  nisfht,  the  Laird  shall 
give  them  me  for  a  twelvemonth." 

The  bold  captain  was  as  good  as  his 
wotd — he  found  a  spare  room  and  an  invita- 
tion to  occupy  it,  Mr.  M^Kay  having  just 
taken  his  two  legs  out  of  their  two  buckets 
in  time  to  interpose,  at  the  moment  his  fac- 
totum was  undergoing  a  formal  "  good 
morning." 

Had  Mrs.  M^Kay  been  informed  that  Ra- 
leigh's vessel  had  sunk  with  him,  she  would, 
perhaps,  have  enjoyed  quite  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  she  experienced  from  the  glittering 
contemplation  of  his  gold-laced  uniform ;  ne- 
vertheless, her  chagrin  was  not  permitted  'to 
get  the  better  of  her  sagacity,  and  her  ad- 
vice was  bestowed  upon  the  two  young  la- 
dies with  all  the  wisdom  the   occasion  de- 
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manded.  To  her  niece  she  recommended 
more  prudence  than  she  practised  on  her 
first  acquaintance  with  him,  and  a  recol- 
lection that  it  was  in  her  power  to  have  Mr. 
Ardourly  whenever  she  pleased;  and  to 
Jessie,  a  proper  regard  for  the  advantage  of- 
fered to  her,  with  an  intimation,  that  a  young 
woman,  educated  in  such  obscurity,  could 
not  hope  for  a  better  provision  than  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy. 

But  the  advice  was  thrown  away,  and  her 
mortification  was  only  just  begun,  for  Ra- 
leigh, in  consideration  of  her  many  kind- 
nesses, had  determined  to  take  her  a  cruise, 
and  a  cruise  she  was  destined  to  go. 
"  Come,"  said  he  to  Ardourly,  as  a  com- 
mencement to  his  plan,  "  you  must  take  a 
sail  with  me,  a  little  of  our  life  will  mend 
both  your  health  and  spirits.  Nay,  do  not 
knit  your  brows,  Lady  Brachenshaw,  I  will 
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bring  him  back  again  time  enough  to  be  god- 
father to  your  son  and  heir/* 

His  laudable  scheme  found  an  excellent 
second  in  Mr.  M'Kay,  who,  from  the  speci- 
men he  held  in  his  hand,  was  stark  mad  to 
go*>fishing  for  sea-horses.  "  What  was  it 
you  said  about  a  sail,  lad  ?" 

"  Why,  Laird,  I  said  1  would  take  my 
friend  Harry,  and  you  too,  if  you  like,  and 
rate  you  both  able  seamen.  What  say  you 
to  a  little  renown  in  your middle  age.'' 

Mr.  M^Kay  said  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jection if  the  weather  proved  fine,  but  his 
spouse  vowed  stoutly,  that  after  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  last  voyage,  nothing  upon  earth 
should  induce  her  to  make  another. 

"  Be  quiet,  my  lady,  till  you  are  asked  ; 
it  is  only  I  and  the  lads  that  are  going,  and 
we  mean  to  leave  the  girls  behind,  old  and 
young." 

c  2 
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The  lady  saw  how  affairs  were  Ukely 
to  go,  and  timely  considering  that  her  at- 
tack upon  Ardourly  would  lose  much  of  its 
force,  if  not  followed  up  without  intermis- 
sion, thought  proper  to  revise  her  first  de- 
termination, and  stick  to  him  by  land  and 
by  water.  Her  demand  to  be  taken  was  as 
urgent  as  had  been  her  refusal  to  go,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  birth  was  allotted  to  her,  though 
she  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  Raleigh,  that  she  felt  herself  un- 
der no  sort  of  obligation  to  him.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  he  was  much  affected  by  such 
great  ingratitude,  but  it  did  not  retard  him 
in  his  preparations  for  his  visitors,  who 
were  assured  that  all  things  would  be  ready 
for  their  reception  the  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Each  curious  doubt  thou  now  may'st  satisfy. 
For  here  the  entrance  of  a  cave  we  find, 
^       Where  dwells,  deep  hid  from  day's  too  garish  eye, 

A  sage  whose  magic  skill  can  solve  each  mystery.        Psyche. 


IN  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Miss 
Colraith  was  missing,  and  Ardourly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  following  her.  Her  usual 
retreat,  he  had  been  informed,  was  along 
the  beach ;  and  thither  he  descended,  with  a 
fearful  hope  of  meeting  her,  attended  by  the 
person  for  whose  pleasure  she  had  come  to 
Aberdeen— the  insidious  enemy  to  her 
country  and  the  destroyer  of  her  nearest 
relation.  He  cast  his  eyes  both  ways  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  which  had  now  be- 
come quite  calm,  but  Jessie  was  not  to  be 
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seen ;  nor,  though  the  sand  was  deep  and  soft 
could  he  trace  even  the  impression  of  her 
foot.  Still  he  was  unwilling  to  return,  for 
the  red  blaze  of  the  declining  sun  might 
have  induced  her  to  cross  the  Don  Ferry, 
to  which  there  was  a  path  through  the  fields 
above  him.  The  person  there  had  not  seen 
her,  but  he  had  only  just  taken  the  station 
from  another  who  was  absent,  and  it  was 
possible  she  might  have  passed.  Ardourly 
crossed,  but  the  abrupt  angles  of  the  rocks 
prevented  him  from  seeing  to  any  length ; 
and,  as  the  ground  became  harder  and  more 
shingtyj  he  did  not  expect  to  trace  her.  Af- 
ter some  time,  however,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  walked  fast,  and  that,  from  the 
hour  he  had  last  seen  her,  it  was  not  likely 
her  delicate  limbs  could  have  borne  her  half 
the  distance  he  had  already  come.  As  he 
turned  to    direct    his  steps   homeward  he 
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raised  his  eyes  to  the  rocks,  which,  though 
not  very  high,  were,  in  this  place,  extremely 
picturesque.  Many  of  them  stood  apart  from 
those  which  formed  the  regular  barrier  to 
the  sea,  and  were  scattered,  in  their  isolated 
strength,  hke  hoary  sentinels  over  the  en- 
croaching tide.  The  sun  was  almost  gone, 
and  a  thick  haze,  which  enveloped  the  dim 
objects  about  him,  gave  a  solemnity  to  the 
stillness  which  added  much  to  the  caution 
which  looked  for  a  lurking  enemy.  If  Jessie 
could  have  come  so  far,  there  was  not  a  more 
likely  spot  for  her  secret  interview.  His 
step  became  more  hght,  and  his  pulse  more 
quick,  while,  striding  carefully  over  the 
chasms  of  the  smooth  shelving  stones,  ren- 
dered more  slippery  by  the  damp  sea-weed 
which  adhered  to  them,  he  reconnoitred 
round  each  time-eaten  and  wave-worn  war- 
rior with  the  elements.     Presently  his  foot 
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was  stayed,  and  he  shrunk  behind  the  shel- 
ter of  a  sphntered  fragment  which  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  water.  At  a  few 
yards'  distance  he  saw  the  dusky  figure  of  a 
man,  who  was  seemingly  employed  in  ga- 
thering shrimps.  A  moment's  examination 
assured  him  it  was  no  other  than  the 
creature  he  had  so  long  and  so  vainly 
sought — the  messenger  between  Jessie  and 
her  lover— -the  nimble-footed,  Wandering 
Willie.  He  was  rushing  forwards  to  seize 
him,  when  a  large  round  stone,  which 
his  haste  had  displaced  from  its  station, 
rolled  down  with  a  startling  alarum.  Willie 
leaped  from  the  water,  swang  his  shrimping 
net  over  his  shoulder,  and,  dashing  his 
long  hair  from  his  forehead,  stared  wildly 
about  him.  Had  Ardourly  shown  himself 
now,  the  chances  were  two  to  one  that,  used 
as  Willie  probably  was  to  the  footing  of  the 
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rocks,  he  would  again  have  been  too  fleet  for 
him.  Once  more,  therefore,  he  stepped  back 
to  his  concealment,  while  the  panic-struck  son 
of  the  wilderness,  taking  first  a  few  crouch- 
ing strides,  and  then  bounding  like  a  roe- 
buck over  his  glassy  path,  disappeared  in  a 
fissure  of  the  main  rock.  Ardourly  was 
there  almost  as  soon  as  the  fugitive,  whose 
terror  had  not  even  permitted  him  to  be 
aware  of  the  pursuit,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
entering,  when  it  struck  him  that  Willie  was 
not  over  respectable,  and  there  was  no  say- 
ing what  companions  he  might  have  in  this 
subterranean  abode.  The  interior  was  toler- 
ably spacious,  and  as  rugged  as  nature  could 
make  it.  He  proceeded  warily  along,  dread- 
ing lest,  after  all,  his  purpose  should  be  de- 
feated by  the  darkness,  till  he  was  re-as- 
sured by  a  faint  light,  which  issued  through 
a  small  aperture  to  the  left.  Within  this 
were  seen  the  red  embers  of  a  fire,  which 
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were  newly  glowing  with  the  breath  of  the 
inmate,  who  still  bore  a  countenance  of  terror, 
and  was  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  pre- 
paration for  springing  up  on  the  first  alarm. 
Henry  cast  his  eyes  all  round,  but  no  other 
figure  was  visible,  and  he  was  again  in  the 
act  of  rushing  forward,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sound  of  a  foot  overhead. 
There  was  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  ca- 
vern, which  seemed  to  answer  the  triple  pur- 
pose of  chimney,  window,  and  additional 
entrance,  for  which  latter  convenience  the 
shelving  stones  formed  a  natural  flight  of 
steps,  and  down  these  he  beheld  the  figure 
of  a  man  slowly  descending.  He  was  muf- 
fled closely  in  a  plaid,  but  the  tone  of 
his  voice  rang,  well-remembered,  in  the 
ears  of  Ardourly,  and  roused  all  the 
vengeance  which  had  been  nursed  by 
the  blood  of  his  benefactor,  and  fanned  by  the 
breath  of  suspicion  against  his  own  honour. 
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"  My  trusty  messenger  I" 

Willie  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  darted 
to  the  opening  where  Ardourly  stood. 

"  Stand!  heart  of  hare!"  cried  the 
stranger  fiercely — "  must  you  for  ever  have 
a  l]|^lter  in  your  mind  ?  Bring  back  your 
shivering  carcase.  When  comes  the  boat 
on  shore  V  Willie  answered  in  something 
between  Gaelic  and  Enghsh,  that  it  would 
arrive  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  So — to  your  rest  then,  and  dream  you 
are  hanged — I  will  await  their  coming,"— 
Willie  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  crawled  like 
a  rated  hound  to  some  heather  spread  out 
in  a  corner,  near  the  fire,  while  the  stranger 
stood  with  folded  arms  before  it.  Henry 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act — his  feelings 
prompted  him  to  grapple  with  them  both, 
but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  him  that 
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such  rashness  would  be  worse  than  vain, 
and  he  decided  upon  quietly  waiting  the 
event  of  the  scene.  It  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, furnish  him  with  the  information  re- 
quisite to  secure  bis  enemy,  and  the  chance 
was  not  unadvisedly  to  be  thrown  away.  As 
it  was,  indeed,  there  was  no  small  risk,  for, 
to  hear  and  see  what  passed  in  the  inner 
cave,  he  must  place  himself  just  in  the  way 
of  those  who  were  to  come  from  the  boat, 
with  nothing  but  the  darkness  to  depend 
upon.  He  had  not  waited  long  before  he 
heard  the  rattling  of  a  chain,  and  the  grating 
of  a  light  keel  upon  the  shingles  ;  and  pre- 
sently a  man  brushed  close  by  him,  and, 
passing  through  the  small  aperture,  bowed 
low  to  his  stately  superior.  The  greeting  was 
in  French,  but  the  one  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  captain  continued  the  conversation 
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in  English,  the  other  occasionally  spoke  in 
the  same  language,  but  where  he  was  unable 
to  express  himself  relapsed  into  his  own. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  the  Privateer,  "  Cap- 
tain Raleigh  is  again  in  our  reach — we  must 
bring  him  to  action  to-morrow." 

"  Bien  !  there  will  be  no  difficulty  m  that 
— ^he  is  a  dangerous  play-mate,  as  we  have 
found." 

"  Dastard !  art  thou  fearful  to  renew  the 
game  ?  Listen — the  boy  heeds  us  so  little  he 
cruises  with  a  party  of  pleasure.  There  are 
two  who  must  never  return — the  Laird  of 
Brachenshaw  gets  old  and  childish,  and 
knows  too  much  of  me — 'twill  be  but  small 
robbery  to  make  bold  with  his  remaining 
months.  I  fear  the  old  man,  but  not  the 
thousandeth  part  so  much  as  I  hate  the 
other — the  upstart  upon  the  lands  of  Inver- 
<iraig.     Let  chance  now  save  him  as  it  did 
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at  Glenshee  by  the  unlooked-for  protection, 
or  on  yonder  night  by  your  own  lack  of 
brains,  and  he  will  deserve  to  escape." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  !  je  voudrais 
que  vous  y  eussiez  ete  vous  meme !  it  was 
dark  as  Erebus !" 

"  I  had  not  trusted  you  upon  such  dex- 
terous mischief,  but  that  I  was  too  closely 
hunted  to  act  it  myself — Thanks  to  the 
prating  soldier  who  warned  me  of  my 
dangers,  and  whose  head  was  as  empty  as 
thine. — ^We  must  make  better  work  of  it  this 
time — ^to-morrow  he  will  cease  to  trouble  us." 
The  speaker  frowned  upon  his  folded  arms, 
and  continued,  partly  to  himself,  in  a  low  but 
passionate  voice :  "  He  would  have  yielded 
it  up  to  her — Insolent!  and  made  her  an 
humble  debtor  for  her  own.  Offers  it  with 
his  love  too  !  his  love  to  her  !  No,  Jessie  ; 
not  even  thy  prayers  shall  save  him.   French- 
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man,  yon  lady  has  a  guess  that  we  could 
tell  her  the  fate  of  Invercraig — ^hast  thou 
been  babbling  ?" 

"  Ah  non !  but  if  you  speak  so  plain, 
here  is  our  friend  Guillaume,  or  Willie, 
comme  on  I'  appellent,  will  make  his  guesses 
too." 

"  He !"  cried  the  Privateer.  He  went  to 
Willie's  corner,  and,  catching  him  by  the 
collar,  dragged  him  forward,  while  the  poor 
unresisting  wretch  stared  in  his  face  with 
pitiable  terror.  "  He .'  this  ragged  thief  I 
He  hath  borne  buffe tings,  wanderings, 
hunger,  and  misery,  for  me.  Was  it  for 
reward  ?  Look  on  him — 'he  bears  little  of  my 
bounty  on  his  back.  I  tell  thee,  the  faith 
within  his  flinty  heart  is  worth  thy  whole 
nation.  Hence,  tatters,  to  your  filth !"  He 
flung  him  back  with  violence,  and  the  trem- 
bling creature  again  crept  to  his  bed  as  he 
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had  been  desired.  "  That  poor  wild  beast/' 
continued  the  speaker,  in  a  voice  softened 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  been  unne- 
cessarily rough,  "  has  deserved  vi^ell  of  me, 
but  my  heart  and  head  have  been  too  busy 
to  remember  him.  Man,  he  understands  us 
not — he  hath  no  language  at  all,  but  roars 
and  signs.  But  to  the  point — I  have  pro- 
mised her  no  violence  shall  be  used  towards 
the  boy  Ardourly,  provided  she  goes  not  on 
this  party.  She  stays  at  home,  and  thus 
leaves  us  full  liberty  for  vengeance  as  well 
as  sport.  We  give  no  quarter — the  luckless 
brig  must  sink — sink  all— perish,  and  rot 
amongst  the  secrets  of  the  deep — for  any 
saved  might  tell  an  inconvenient  tale  here- 
after. I  shall  remain  on  shore  to-night,  to 
watch  their  proceedings  in  the  morning.  As 
soon  as  they  are  under  weigh  do  you  send  a 
boat  for  me.     If  any  alteration  takes  place. 
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and  Raleigh  returns  to  sea  alone,  we  will 
leave  him,  to  aflPord  them  another  opportu- 
nity of  going." 

"  Bien !  je  voudrais  bien  le  differer — there 
is  one  other  trifle  to  take  into  considera- 
tion— Monsieur  M'Kay  has  a  wife  who, 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  knows  as  much  of 
you  as  he  does  himself.  If  she  remains  be- 
hind, and  hears  that  we  have  blown  up 
her  hon  marij  nous  Vaurions  fait  taire  en 
vain." 

"  Right,  Lieutenant ;  but  she  will  be  with 
him ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a  matter  to  consider* 
— I  shall  see  them  on  board  and  take  good 
note- — away  to  the  ship — and  remember  1'^ 
The  Frenchman  bowed  low,  and  retired  the 
way  he  came.  Ardourly  again  heard  the 
chain,  the  grating  of  the  shingles,  and  the 
dash  of  oars.  But  first  he  saw  the  haughty 
stranger  gaze  for  a  moment  on  the  cowering 

VOL.    II.  D 
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form  of  his  poor  messenger,  fling  a  heavy 
purse  at  him,  as  if  he  cared  not  whether  or 
no  it  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  vanish 
through  the  aperture  above. 

He  was  almost  stunned  by  what  he  had 
heard.  The  hopes  of  a  lover  are  not  easily 
severed,  and  though  racked  before  by 
doubts,  which,  indeed,  the  appalling  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  would  scarcely  allow 
to  be  such,  the  positive  proof  of  Jessie's 
love  for  another  burst  upon  him  with  a  vio- 
lence not  the  less  powerful.  Her  paramour 
had  quitted  her  but  the  moment  he  saw 
him — quitted  her  to  act  upon  the  informa- 
tion with  which  he  had  been  supplied  by 
her  familiar  fondness.  It  mattered  not  that 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  viU 
kiny — it  mattered  not  that  she  had  sought 
to  win  him  from  it — she  loved  him,  sus- 
pected of  murder  both  past  and  to  come— 
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she  loved  him,  the  acknowledged  enemy  of 
her  country  in  the  vilest  way,  and  hence- 
forth beauty  was  a  cheat,  and  virtue  an  ima- 
gination !  The  only  joy  Ardourly  could  now 
look  for  was  in  the  prospect  of  the  next 
day's  encounter,  and  he  gloried  in  the 
thought  that  Jessie  should  again  guess  the 
fate  of  Invercraig,  and  her  fettered  traitor 
be  produced  to  reply.  He  remained  in  his 
concealment  till  the  wretched  dweller  of  the 
cavern  had  composed  himself  to  rest,  and 
then  stole  lightly  through  the  still  darkness 
of  the  night. 

When  he  arrived  at  home  he  found  Jessie 
quietly  seated  in  the  family  circle,  and 
equally  surprised  with  the  rest  at  the  late- 
ness of  his  return.  To  the  inquiries  respect- 
ing his  long  absence,  he  merely  answered 
that  he  had  been  further  than  he  intended, 
had  lost  his  way  and   been  benighted ;  a 

D  2 
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reply,  however,  which  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  Mrs.  M'Kay,  who  declared  that 
he  could  not  have    looked   more   agitated 
had  he  seen  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Ayrton.     To 
avoid  such    inconvenient    observations    he 
retired  to  a  window-seat  at  some  distance, 
and  joined   carelessly  in   the   conversation 
which  was  soon  turned  into  another  channel. 
Raleigh  and  Mrs.  M^Kay  were  engaged  in 
a  violent  dispute  about  the  pleasures  of  the 
ensuing  day.     Mr.  M^Kay  and  Miss  Grey, 
for  want  of  other   amusement,  were  aiding 
and  abetting  them,  and  the  pensive  Jessie 
slided  to  the  window  which  was  occupied 
by  Ardourly. 

"  Why  in  such  sudden  silence,  my  good 
friend  ? — -You  seem  unwell,  or  unhappy." 

"  And  would  it  be  surprising  if  I  were 
both?" 

"  Nay,  what  a  churlish  answer  !    Will  you 
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not  confide  your  ailment  to  me  ?  You  have 
few  better  friends." 

"  I  have,  indeed,  few  friends." 

"  Then  make  the  most  of  them.  Let  me, 
at  least,  have  a  share  in  aught  that  troubles 
you." 

"  I  have  strange  forebodings." 

"  Forebodings  !  beUeve  them  false  if  they 
are  of  any  ill." 

"  They  are  true — I  will  tell  you  one  whereby 
we  may  judge  of  the  rest.  You  go  not  on 
our  party  to-morrow." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  can  know  that  ?  It 
was  settled  but  the  moment  before  you  came 
in.     You  could  only  have  guessed  ?" 

"  It  seems  then  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
guessing  right.'  His  manner  was  short  and 
hurried,  and  Jessie,  silent  and  mortified,  was 
preparing  to  leave  him,  when  he  caught  her 
hand  and  drew  her  baek  to  his  side.     "  Miss 
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Colraith,  I  know  I  must  appear  strangely 
altered  since  the  first  and  happy  part  of  my 
acquaintance  with  you.  Of  some  of  the 
causes  you  are  too  well  aware.  There  are 
others  which,  if  you  were  as  apt  at  guessing 
as  I  have  proved  myself,  might  somewhat 
surprise  you.  But  no  matter.  It  is  my 
intention  to  follow  your  advice  and  leave 
Scotland,  which  I  should  have  done  some 
time  since  had  I  not  been  detained  by  a 
hope  that  chance  would  restore  my  injured 
reputation,  and,  by  another  hope  not  less 
ardent  but  more  fallacious." 

*' Whatever  the  latter  hope  might  have 
been,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  former  is  likely 
to  be  less  deceitful.  Your  reputation  is  as 
dear  to  your  friends  as  to  yourself." 

"  My  friends  are  very  gracious.  Ere  I 
return  te  England,  (which  will  be  in  a  few 
days,)  they  shall  be  fully  gratified  ;  though 
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I  doubt  whether  they  will  all  admire  the 
means/^  Jessie  looked  up  and  found  in  his 
dark  eye  an  expression  that  startled  her, 
but  ere  she  had  time  to  inquire  his  meaning, 
he  had  apologized  for  retiring  so  early,  and 
left  the  room.  He  was  followed  by  Raleigh, 
who  had  been  summoned  by  a  significant 
tap  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Ardourly  as  they  en- 
tered his  chamber,  "  I  have  some  strange 
adventures  to  tell." 

"The  stranger  the  better — I  hate  every 
thing  common-place." 

"  You  shall  not  complain — and,  first,  how 
feel  you  disposed  for  a  meeting  with  that 
same  privateer  you  formerly  encountered? 
Are  you  apprehensive  of  your  strength  ?" 

"  No — not  if  he  were  a  three-decker.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  Are  we  likely 
to  fall  in  with  him  ?" 
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"  You   shall  hear."  Ardourly  related,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard ;  and  his  bold  but  feeling  friend 
was  again  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  merry  or 
sad,  so  equally  poised  were  his  distress  for 
Henry's  disappointment  in   Jessie,  and  his 
hopes   of  a   glorious  battle  the   next   day. 
The  circumstance    which   had   caused    our 
hero  the  most  perplexity  was,  how  to  leave 
the   old   people   and    Miss   Grey   at  home 
without  altering  the    plans   of   their  wary 
enemy ;  for,  with  all  his  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
mised meeting,  he  could  not  once  dream  of 
ensuring  it  by  placing  them  in  such  a  des- 
perate situation.     The  dashing  sailor,  how- 
ever, soon  set  his  mind  at  rest.     He  had 
met  this  terror  of  the  North  Sea  before,  and 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  power.     "  He 
does  not  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  ship  I 
now  command  is  half  as  big  again  as  that  in 
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which  I  so  nearly  took  him  before ;  and, 
though  we  are  still  the  hghtest  of  the  two, 
you  may  make  yourself  quite  easy  as  to  the 
event.  Leave  the  old  people  at  home  !  from 
what  you  tell  me  it  will  be  quite  impossible ; 
besides,  we  should  lose  the  best  part  of  thedi- 
V'.rsion.  My  brave  hunter  of  grubs  willsoon 
want  another  pursuit ;  and,  as  I  doubt  not 
his  high  respect  for  me  will  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  sea,  it  will  be  kind  to  qualify  him  for  a 
midshipman,  at  least.  As  for  Lady  Brachen- 
shaw  she  has  been  physicked  and  electrified 
two  or  three  times  a-day  ever  since  she  has 
been  married,  and  the  sound  of  our  two 
and  thirties  will  only  have  the  same  effect. 
They  shall  be  stowed  out  of  danger — ^never 
fear.  As  extraordinary  good  fortune  will  have 
it,  she  makes  her  precious  niece  stay  at  home 
to  keep  house  with  Jessie.  No  doubt,  for  fear 
1  should  have   too   many  opportunities   of 
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making  love  to  her  on  board.  And  now, 
my  friend,  good  night.  You  have  much 
need  of  rest ;  and  let  Jessie  be  forgotten  in 
the  dreams  of  to-morrow's  amusement.  I 
shall  be  on  board  betimes,  to  clear  for 
action,  and  shall  return  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
to  bring  you  off — good  night." 

Ardourly  could  not  sleep — his  cheek 
burned  with  a  feverish  agitation  which  could 
not  be  calmed.  His  honour,  it  was  true, 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  restored,  but 
Jessie  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  He  paced 
the  room  in  this  distracted  reverie  till  his 
foot  was  arrested  by  the  faint  sound  of  a 
harp  which  the  minstrel  touched  as  if  unwill- 
ing that  its  notes  should  be  heard.  It  was 
the  hand  of  Jessie  herself  whose  room  ad- 
joined his  own,  and  the  air  was  one  of  her 
native  melodies  which  she  knew  he  admired. 
"  No,  no,  no  !"  he  said,  "  it  is  too  late  to 
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lull  my  reason  now  !  and  yet,  it  is  sweetly 
played.  I  will  listen,  to  convince  myself  I 
am  beyond  such  spells/'  In  a  few  moments 
the  air  was  accompanied  by  her  matchless 
voice,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  he  scarcely 
permitted  himself  to  breathe  : 

I  dreamed  I  was  a  spirit  blest, 
I  dreamed  my  flight  was  fast. 

To  gain  the  meed  I  loved  the  best, 
For  all  my  sorrows  past. 

Spring  budded  in  the  glen  so  fair, 
And  swelled  the  water's  pride, 

But  then  there  was  a  dweller  there 
More  dear  than  all  beside. 

And  then  I  thought  a  spirit's  bhss 

Were  all  of  little  worth, 
If  'twere  not  that  of  watching  o'er 

The  hearts  we  loved  on  earth. 
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I  changed  me  with  his  changing  mood, 
I  soothed  his  mind  to  rest — 

The  music  of  his  solitude, 

The  breeze  that  fanned  his  breast. 

I  was  the  scent  that  dwelt  within 
The  snow-drop  'neath  his  tread, 

The  softness  of  the  heather  couch 
Whereon  he  laid  his  head. 

I  was  the  first  of  happy  dreams 
That  made  his  sleep  so  sweet, 

The  earliest  of  the  morning  beams 
His  waking  eyes  to  meet. 

But  oh,  all  memory  of  myself 

I  banished  from  his  mind, 
Save  that  which  bade  his  heart  be  glad, 

Because  he  once  was  kind. 

I  would  not  have  him  think  that  when 

All  others  proved  untrue, 
I  hoped  to  iind  a  friend^ in  him, 

And  he  forsook  me  too. 


CHAPTER  III. 


As  Ihey  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time — 
But  the  might  of  England  flushed 
To  anticipate  the  scene. 

And fleeter  rushed 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

"  Hearts  of  oak"  our  captains  cried,  when  each  gun  ' 

From  its  adamantine  lips, 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun.  Campbell. 


At  the  appointed  hour  Raleigh  went  on 
shore,  and  returned  with  his  passengers. 
The  chair  was  lowered  from  the  gang-way, 
and  the  august  person  of  Mrs.  M'Kay 
squeezed  into  it.  The  boatswain  whistled, 
and  up  she  went,  kicking  her  heels  and 
shrieking  with  all  her  might.     The  Laird  of 
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Brachenshaw  was  the  next  to  perform  the 
ascent,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  con- 
trivance, (which,  not  being  used  by  the 
smacks,  was  as  novel  to  him  as  to  his  lady,) 
that  by  special  desire,  he  was  hoisted  up  to  the 
yard,  that  he  might  take  a  fugitive  sketch 
of  the  town  and  harbour,  while  they  were 
getting  under  weigh. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  brig  was  at  sea  with  her  course  directly 
from  the  land — a  manoeuvre  which  Raleigh 
conceived  would  hasten  the  movements  of 
his  enemy,  who,  it  was  probable,  would  not 
come  on  to  the  attack  until  he  had  good  sea- 
room,  and  a  confidence  that  there  could  be 
no  interference  against  him.  From  what 
Ardourly  had  heard,  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  lying  close  in  shore, 
but  the  morning  mist  prevented  them  from 
distinguishing,    though    they    knew   them- 
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selves  to  be  perfectly  visible  by  sailing 
against  the  sun.  The  deck  was  cleared 
and  every  thing  in  perfect  readiness  ;  all 
that  remained  was  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out. Raleigh  was  all  gaiety  and  confidence. 
"  Now,  Laird,"  he  cried,  "  we  '11  heave  a 
line  over  for  a  sea-horse." 

"  Ay,  lad,  ay,  as  so  we  will."  A  line 
was  immediately  brought,  and,  after  some 
httle  dispute  about  the  bait,  the  sailor 
contending  that  nothing  was  so  likely  to 
catch  a  horse  as  a  wisp  of  hay,  and  the 
old  gentleman,  per  contra,  that  the  equu$ 
marinus  would  be  much  better  pleased 
with  a  piece  of  beef,  it  was  dropped  over 
the  stern,  and  tended  by  the  naturalist  with 
all  due  solicitude.  While  this  scene  was  af- 
fording infinite  amusement  for  the  honest 
tars  who  stood  round,  one  of  considerably 
more  importance  was  going  forward  in  an- 
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other  part  of  the  brig.  Ardourly  had  seated 
himself  upon  a  gun,  and  was  making  eager 
use  of  a  spy-glass.  Mrs.  M^Kay,  of  course, 
could  not  long  suffer  him  to  enjoy  this  re- 
spite from  her  attentions;  and,  notwith- 
standing certain  tremors  lest  the  piece  should 
go  of,  she  courageously  placed  herself  by 
his  side. 

'*  I  am  come  to  see  what  you  are  spy- 
ing at,  Mr.  Ardourly — is  any  thing  to  be 
seen?" 

^'  Nothing,  madam,"  replied  Henry,  with- 
out taking  his  eye  from  the  glass. 

"  You  are  looking  worse  than  ever  this 
morning." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madam." 
"  Really  you  ought  to  take  a  wife,  to 
make  yourself  happy  and  comfortable." 
"  I  am  both,  without  one,  madam." 
Notwithstanding  his   reserve,    his  perse- 
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cutrix  maintained  her  post,  while  he  cursed 
the  tardy  cowardice  of  the  privateer,  who 
was  so  long  coming  to  rid  him  of  his  tor- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  the  intense  interest 
with  which  he  expected  him.  At  last, 
after  much  hesitation,  as  if  doubtful  of  her 
powers  to  bring  it  forward,  out  came  the 
mighty  business  for  which  the  Lady  of 
Brachenshaw  had  braved  the  elements. 

"  Mr.  Ardourly,  I  wish  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  you  respecting  my  niece." 

"  By  all  means.  Madam.'' 

''  I  have  observed  that  your  attentions 
have  been  of  a  very  pecuhar  nature,  and  you 
cannot  be  surprised  that  I  should  request  an 
explanation  of  your  purpose.  Of  course, 
you  must  be  aware  that  you  have  gained  her 
affections,  and  that  her  happiness  entirely 
depends  upon  you." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Henry,,  who,  at  any 

VOL.  II.  E 
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other  time,  would  have  laughed  out-right 
at  her  ready-made  address,  "  be  satisfied 
with  the  assurance,  that  I  admire  and  esteem 
your  niece  most  highly,  and  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  promote  her  happiness  as  much  as 
lies  in  my  power." 

"  That  is  just  such  an  answer  as  I  expected 
from  the  elegant  Mr.  Ardourly.'*  She  was  then 
proceeding  to  fix  the  wedding-day,  when 
their  conversation  was  cut  short  by  a  loud 
laugh  round  Mr.  M'Kay.  He  was  pulling 
in  his  long  line  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and 
swearing  by  Neptune  and  all  the  gods  that 
he  had  caught  a  horse.  "  Here  he  comes," 
said  he,  "  here  he  comes — here  comes  the 
equus  marinus"  and  up  he  pulled  a mac- 
kerel ! 

The  laughter  was  succeeded  by  a  loud 
shout.  It  was  the  burst  of  exultation  pro^ 
duced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  expected  ac- 
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tion,  which  Raleigh  had,  till  now,  withheld 
from  his  crew,  of  whom  there  was  not  one 
but  was  as  anxious  as  his  Captain  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  celebrated  Privateer.  In 
an  instant  several  of  them  were  on  their  way 
to  the  mast-head,  and  another  huzza  broke 
forth  when  the  first  who  arrived  there  waved 
his  cap,  and  shouted  '^  a  sail." 

"  La,  Mr.  Ardourty,"  said  the  Lady  of 
Brachenshaw,  "  what  is  all  that  noise  for  ?" 

"  Only  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
action,"  returned  Henry,  leaping  from  his 
seat,  "  you  must  go  below  immediately." 

But  Mrs.  M'Kay  was  not  able  to  go  be- 
low. The  word  "  action"  had  paralyzed  her. 
"  Take  me  home  again!"  she  shrieked. 
"  Take  me  home  again !  O,  Captain  Raleigh,  I 
did  not  come  with  you  to  be  slain  in  battle !" 

"  Neither  shall  you,  my  dear  Madam," 
replied  Raleigh  ;  "  but  pray  be  pacified,  for, 

E   2 
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if  you  bring  the  heir  of  Brachenshaw  into 
the  world  jiist  at  this  time,  the  noise  of  our 
guns  will  certainly  frighten  him  out  again." 
By  force  and  entreaties  she  was  conveyed 
below  to  a  place  where  she  might  wring  her 
hands  in  safety.  Her  concern  for  herself 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  any  inquiry 
for  Mr.  M'Kay;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  it  was  so,  for  he  was  no  where  to '  be 
found,  from  the  the  hold  to  the  mast-head, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  universal  supposition, 
that  he  had  been  hauled  overboard  by  a  sea- 
horse. 

It  was  now  about  noon-day,  and  the  sun 
iiad  almost  entirely  dispelled  the  vapours. 
The  dwindled  outline  of  Aberdeen  was  sink- 
ing in  the  ocean,  and  not  a  ship  was  to  be 
seen  of  any  description  but  that  which  was 
just  emerging  from  the  distance,  and  carry- 
ing all  sail  after  them. 
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"  We  have  none  here  to  interfere  with 
us,"  said  Raleigh,  with  his  usual  spirit. 
*'  We  must  shorten  sail  till  he  comes  up,  or 
we  may  fall  in  with  somebody  to  share  the 
prize.  He  carries  English  colours  for  fear 
we  should  run  away  from  him.  I  warrant  he 
has  our  signals  too — ^hoist  one,  and  ask  him 
to  dinner."  He  was  not  mistaken — the  pri- 
vateer was  provided  with  every  thing  that 
could  decoy  his  prizes  or  favour  his  own 
escape.  Several  signals  passed  between  them 
till  their  distance  was  diminished  to  half  a 
league,  when  Raleigh  again  carried  all  sail, 
and  suddenly  put  down  his  helm.  The  vessel 
flew  round  like  a  thing  that  spurned  its  ele- 
ment, and  rushed  towards  the  enemy  amidst 
that  dead  and  determined  silence  with 
which  the  British  sailor  goes  so  character- 
istically to  battle.  Henry  had  the  greatest 
ponfidence  in  the  couraoe  and  skill  of  his 
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friend;  but  had  his  feehngs  been  less 
excited,  he  certainly  would  have  eyed 
the  disproportion  of  the  ships  with  some 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  engage- 
ment. As  matters  stood,  however,  he  rather 
rejoiced  at  the  advantages  of  Jessie's  fa- 
voured lover,  which  would  add  so  much  to 
their  triumph,  should  they  be  fortunate 
in  taking  him.  The  same  feeling  was  ob- 
servable in  the  countenance  of  Raleigh,  who 
gave  his  directions  with  a  gay  intrepidity 
which  shewed  he  cared  as  much  for  the 
Frenchman  as  he  did  for  Mrs.  M'Kay. 

When  they  had  approached  within  a  cable's 
length,  the  privateer  fired  abroad-side  which 
made  the  water  shudder  beneath  him,  but 
without  any  effect  except  that  of  extracting 
a  terrific  scream  from  the  Lady  of  Brachen 
shaw,  which  was  heard  all  over  the  brig,  and 
caused  a  woful  beUef  that  glory  had  dis- 
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missed  her  to  the  skies.  But  fate  was  not 
so  cruelly  disposed ;  another  broadside  pro- 
duced a  second  scream  which  told  that  the 
first  had  not  been  mortal,  and  had  caused 
little  damage  of  any  sort  exceptingj  to  the 
sails,  through  which  several  shots  had  passed 
and  whizzed  away  with  otherwise  harmless 
impetuosity.  This  random  sort  of  attack 
was  by  no  means  according  to  the  tactics  of 
Raleigh,  who  chose  rather  to  reserve  his 
strength  till  it  could  be  exerted  with  the 
most  powerful  effect.  He  stood  steadily  on 
through  the  long  cloud  of  smoke,  and  did 
not  give  the  word  to  fire  till  the  yards  of  the 
two  vessels  were  absolutely  in  contact.  At 
that  moment  the  matches  were  applied,  and 
the  stunning  voices  of  his  two-and-thirties 
roared  through  the  spHntered  sides  of  the 
enemy,  ere  he  was  in  a  state  to  give  a  single 
shot  in  return.    When   the  smoke  cleared.. 
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off  they  were  both  standing  the  same  way, 
and  a  rapid  fire  was  kept  up  for  several 
minutes.  Raleigh  saw  his  men  drop  and 
the  spUnters  fly  about  him  with  a  conviction 
that  he  must  gain  some  speedy  advantage, 
or  the  strength  of  the  Privateer  would  prove 
an  over-match  for  him.  His  plan  was  soon 
formed,  and  with  all  the  dash  and  sang-froid 
which  was  so  natural  to  him.  He  had  for- 
tunately obtained  the  wind  of  his  antagonist, 
and  shooting  a  short  distance  a-head,  bore 
down  under  his  bows  with  a  promptness  too 
sudden  to  be  counteracted.  The  event  was 
just  what  he  anticipated  ;  the  Privateer  ran 
his  bowsprit  athwart  the  deck,  and,  before  he 
could  clear  himself,  it  was  lashed  to  the  brig's 
mizen-mast.  "  Now,  now,"  cried  Raleigh, 
"  we  will  tow  him  home  with  us."  Not  a  gun 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  while  he 
swept  the  opposite  deck  from  stem  to  stern 
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with  the  full  hurricane  of  his  raking  broad- 
side. The  roar  was  kept  up  unceasingly, 
and  it  seemed  that  as  the  slaughter  became 
more  deadly,  the  attempts  to  cut  away  the 
bowsprit  were  more  desperate,  but  this  the 
fire  of  the  musquetry,  though  returned  with 
furious  activity,  effectually  prevented,  till 
the  success  of  the  attempt  could  be  no 
longer  serviceable.  The  privateer  had  be- 
come quite  unmanageable,  and  had  not  a 
mast  standing.  The  only  chance,  therefore, 
which  remained  to  him  was  to  continue  still 
lashed  to  the  brig,  which,  from  the  compa- 
ratively small  damage  she  had  received,  was 
otherwise  irresistible.  If  this  could  be  main- 
tained they  were  still  pretty  nearly  matched 
as  to  numbers,  and  the  facility  of  boarding 
might,  at  last,  make  a  material  alteration  in 
the  scale.  Raleigh  saw  his  aim  at  once, 
and,    though    flushed     with    the    success 
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of  his  spirited  manoeuvre,  was  in  no  wise 
disposed  to  covet  dangers  which  were  unne- 
cessary— but  it  was  in  vain  he  gave  the  word 
to  "  cut  away,"  for  graplines  were  thrown 
with  such  perseverance  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  clear  in  one  place  he  was  fast  in  another, 
and  while  one  portion  of  the  enemy  were 
thus  employed  the  rest  were  leaping  sword 
in  hand  upon  his  deck.  Ardourly  had  waited 
with  hot  impatience  to  be  called  into  service, 
and  he  was  now  amongst  the  foremost  of 
those  who  were  receiving  the  boarders  ;  yet, 
while  bullets  were  whistling'  and  sabres 
clashing  about  his  head,  the  peril  and 
confusion  of  the  moment  could  not  tear 
his  eyes  from  their  steady  search  for  the 
lover  of  Jessie — he  could  gain  no  glimpse 
of  him ;  still,  however,  he  must  be  scarcely 
discernible  in  the  volumes  of  smoke,  and 
the    first    cessation    of    firing   must  reveal 
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him.  The  firing  did  cease,  for,  as  the  scuffle 
thickened  the  graplines  were  less  attended 
to,  and  Raleigh,  unexpectedly  freeing  him- 
self from  them,  stood  off  with  one  half  of  the 
enemy  engaged  in  a  coi\flict  from  which, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  themselves  separated 
from  their  comrades,  they  were  compelled 
to  desist.  Still  Jessie's  lover  did  not  appear, 
he  was  too  cautious  to  quit  his  own  ship. 
But  this  was  of  little  consequence,  for,  with 
such  diminished  numbers  and  such  a  shatter- 
ed and  unmanageable  hulk,  it  was  evident 
that  he  must  either  yield  or  be  sunk  in  a 
few  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners 
were  properly  disposed  of,  Raleigh  again 
presented  his  broadside,  but  was  spared  the 
necessity  of  discharging  it — the  privateer 
struck.  The  event  was  hailed  with  a  gene- 
ral huzza,  breathed  with  enthusiasm  by  all, 
and  by  many  with  their  last  breath.   Raleigh 
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grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend — ."  Harry,  I 
have  kept  my  promise  ;  go  you  with  the. 
boats  on  board  the  prize,  and  see  for  the^ 
man  you  want — I  have  a  poor  ship-mate  or 
two  that  must  have  my  thanks  before  they 
are  beyond  them."  The  gaiety  of  the  gal- 
lant sailor  had  ceased  with  the  battle,  for, 
not  even  the  frequency  wdth  which  he  had 
been  a  witness  to  similar  scenes,  could  sub- 
due the  kind  feelings  of  his  nature.  Many 
a  dark  red  stain  marked  the  spot  where, 
a  bold  Briton's  life  had  sunk  into  his  native 
oak,  and  many  an  active  limb  that  had  been 
strained  in  defence  of  it,  was  floating  to  a. 
nameless  grave. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie, 
Tell  ev'ry  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie, 

Tam  Samson's  livin.— Burns. 


1  HE  unaccustomed  scene  in  which  Ar- 
dourly  had  been  engaged,  had  almost  be- 
wildered him.  The  dead  and  the  dying  he 
saw  not — ^he  only  felt  an  incoherent  convic- 
tion that  something  would  now  be  known 
of  his  lost  benefactor,  and  that  he  should  be 
no  longer  execrated  as  the  miscreant  who  had 
destroyed  him:  there  was  also  a  burning 
but  undefined  recollection  of  Jessie,  and  he 
leaped  into  the  first  boat  with  a  hollow  mirth 
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like  the  giddiness  produced  by  a  blow.     He 
was  the  first  who  ascended  the  privateer,  and 
was  met  at  the  gangway  by  the  same  French- 
man whom  he  had  seen  in  the  cave.     "  Sir," 
said  Ardourly,  "  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  show  me  to  your  Captain."     The  Lieu- 
tenant shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  bowed 
low  with  a  ceremonious  flourish  of  his  enor- 
mous chapeau  bras.     He  seemed  to  consider 
that  talking  English  would  betray  the  fre- 
quency of  his  visits  on  shore,  and,  with  many 
regrets,  declared  his  ignorance  of  it.     "  My 
good  Lieutenant,"  replied  Henry,  "  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  know  the  grounds 
on  which  you  stand :  we  are  old  acquaintance, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  be  recognised  by  re- 
minding you  ofour  meeting  one  stormy  night 
in  the  fir-grove  of  Invercraig,   where  you 
conferred  on  me  the  obligation  of  a  shot 
which  missed  its  destination.     If  your  me- 
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mory  will  not  furnish  you  with  this,  it  can- 
not surely  be  treacherous  to  the  occurrences 
of  last  night,  when  you  met  your  Captain  in  a 
cave  by  the  sea,  and  planned  the  attack  which 
you  have  found  so  profitable — you  remem- 
bered me  then,  and  you  remembered  Mr. 
Ayrton,  and  perhaps  you  will  now  remember 
it  is  in  our  power  to  hang  you  to  your  own 
yard-arm — Where  is  your  Captain  ?" 

At  every  syllable  of  this  home  speech  the 
Frenchman  thought  it  convenient  to  allow 
his  countenance  an  additional  degree  of  ob- 
sequious recognition — ^he  hoped  Monsieur 
Ardourlie  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  he 
would  she  was  much  civility  in  the  use  of  his 
knowledge,  as  magic  in  obtaining  it.  "  It 
will  depend,  Sir, — I  wish  to  see  your  Captain.'* 

''  Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  mon 
pauvre  Capitaine  est  tue !  these  arms  threw 
him  over  to  the  fishes." 
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"  Look  you,  Lieutenant — I  do  not  believe 
you  would  dare  to  say  this  if  he  were  on 
board — but  whether  or  no  he  is  killed  re- 
mains to  be  investigated.  If  it  should  hap- 
pen that  he  never  came  on  board,  and  that 
this  is  merely  a  falsehood  to  prevent  a  search 
for  him  on  shore,  the  discovery  is  easy,  and 
the  result  to  yourself  very  obvious." 

The  Lieutenant  would  willingly  have  served 
his  commander  by  a  lie,  could  it  have  been 
done  without  risk  to  himself,  but,  all  things 
considered,  the  truth  seemed  to  be  infinitely 
the  best  policy.  He  was  soon  induced  to 
confess  that  his  Captain,  in  consequence  of 
an  unusual  number  of  fishermen  who  ob- 
served them  from  the  beach,  could  not  be 
brought  ofi",  but  as  for  the  place  of  his  so- 
journment, it  was  known  only  to  Guillaume 
Terrant.  The  disappointment  of  Ardourly 
was  great — the  absence  of  the  Privateer  him- 
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self  had  destroyed  at  least  half  the  credit  of 
the  victory,  and  it  was  possible  that,  having 
timely  notice  of  w^hat  had  passed,  he  would, 
after  all,  effect  his  escape ;  nevertheless, 
there  was  still  one  important  person  in  hand, 
and  from  the  fears  of  this  one  there  was  little 
doubt  of  extracting  all  that  he  desired  to 
know.  "  It  appears,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have 
prevailed  on  you  to  speak  the  truth;  you 
will  be  so  obliging  to  continue  in  that  temper 
and  inform  me  in  what  manner  you  disposed 
of  the  Laird  of  Invercraig.''  "  Heureuse- 
ment!"  cried  the  Frenchman,  "  mais  avec 
une  seule  condition — if  I  produce  milord 
d'Invercraigue  alive  and  well,  j'aurai  un 
plein  pardon." 

Ardourly  gazed  on  him  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  astonishment  and  mistrust — "  Pro- 
duce him  and  you  shall  be  free  as  air — 
but    be    cautious    how    you    trifle — speak, 
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man,   explain ;    what  is    it    I    am  to   look 
for?" 

"  Ayez  la  bonte  de  me  suivre  et  vous  serez 
satisfait."  He  again  flourished  his  chapeau, 
and  led  the  way  below,  the  cabin-door  was 
unclosed  and  Mr.  Ayrton  himself  stood  be- 
fore them !  There  are  some  scenes  in  life 
which,  though  interesting  to  the  imagination, 
are  heavy  in  the  detail :  the  joy — the  strange, 
surprising  joy,  of  this  meeting,  must  be  left 
to  the  former.  So  close  had  been  the  good 
laird's  confinement,  that  he  had  not  even 
known  with  whom  the  Privateer  had  been 
contending,  and  his  amazement  at  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  indebted  for  his  deliver- 
ance to  his  dashing  friend  Raleigh,  was  only 
fKi[ualled  by  his  impatience  to  thank  him — • 
all  inquiries  on  both  sides  were  postponed 
till  they  could  remove  to  the  brig,  and  they 
in^tpaediately  descended  to   the  boat   which 
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Lad  remained  alongside.  The  Laird  was  the 
last  that  stepped  down  from  his  captive 
abode — ^he  turned  to  take  a  farewell  look, 
und  it  was  a  look  of  benevolence  and  pity  — 
what  a  contrast  to  the  former  haughty  ap- 
pearance of  the  daring  Privateer — the  terror 
of  the  North  Sea !  Where  the  splintered  re- 
mainder of  a  mast  could  sustain  rigging  to 
catch  them,  her  shattered  yards  and  rent 
canvass  were  hanging  piece-meal — where 
another  mast  was  cut  close  from  the  deck, 
they  lay  scattered  in  unheeded  confusion. 
The  crew  stood  amongst  them  in  the  muteness 
of  despair;  some  lay  across  them  with  the 
fierceness  of  clenched  teeth  and  staring 
eyes — with  the  harmlessness  of  that  last 
chill  whose  stiffening  influence  reigns  the 
pale  monarch  over  human  passions.  Some 
gazed  with  ghastly  exultation  as  the  last 
dwindling  stream  flowed  from  their  captive 
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veins — and  some  (not  the  least  to  be  pitied,) 
were  collected  together  by  themselves — these 
.were  Scots  who  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
forsake  their  native  land  and  join  with  its 
enemies — .they  knew  their  fate — one  country, 
one  crime  had  united  them  ;  one  ignominious 
death  must  perpetuate  their  companionship. 
As  the  Laird  looked  on  these — still  clad  in 
their  plaids  and  highland  bonnets — and 
marked  in  each  man's  countenance  the  cha- 
racteristic love  for  his  countrymen,  the  sor- 
row for  their  fate,  and  the  seeming  disregard 
for  his  own,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
could  look  no  longer ;  he  stepped  into  the 
boat,  and  from  thence  to  the  arms  of  his 
young  deliverer.  Far  different  was  the  scene 
which  he  now  encountered ;  the  red  vestiges 
of  battle  were  all  removed,  and  his  presence 
was  hailed  as  an  event  without  which  it 
seemed  that  the  victory  would  have  been  no- 
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thing.  The  impatience  for  mutual  explana- 
tions admitted  of  few  preliminaries ;  but,  as 
the  regard  which  Raleigh  entertained  for 
Mrs.  M'Kay,  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  the 
discussion  of  such  interesting  matter  without 
her  participation,  he  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  cabin,  where  she  was  still  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  terrors.  They 
found  her  kneeling  in  a  corner,  with  her 
head  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  and  her 
hands  clasped  in  utter  despair.  "  What  ho ! 
Lady  Brachenshaw,"'  said  the  sailor,  "  we 
are  taken  prisoners  by  an  Algerine  Corsair, 
and  you  are  bought  for  the  Dey's  Seraglio." 

Mrs.  M^Kay  raised  her  head  by  degrees, 
and  discovered  the  true  state  of  affairs  with 
infinite  satisfaction.  She  first  faltered  her 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  such  a  kind  aunt 
was  still  spared  to  her  beautiful  niece,  and 
next  entreated   permission   to   staunch  the 
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wounds  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Ardourly.  Henry, 
however,  assured  her  that  the  amiable  Mr. 
Ardourly  had  no  wounds  to  staunch,  and, 
hoping  the  fortune  of  war  had  been  equally 
kind  to  her  Ladyship,  desired  to  introduce 
the  Laird  of  Invercraig.  "  The  Laird  of 
Invercraig !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Bra- 
chenshaw,  "  that  is  utterly  impossible,  for, 
he  has  been  dead  this  long-  time."  Mr, 
Ayrton  said  he  could  not  presume  to  con- 
tradict what  she  might  be  pleased  to  assert 
he  had  been,  but  that  he  certainly  was  not 
dead  now ;  and,  whatever  detriment  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  caused  to  her  specu- 
lations,  she  found  herself  obhged  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  resurrection.  When 
this  was  adjusted,  ske  turned  with  the  full 
fluency  of  reproach  upon  the  brave  Captain. 
He  had  no  business  to  bring  her  to  sea — he 
had  no  business  to  fight — he  had  no  business 
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to  let  his  guns  make  such  a  noise — in  short, 
he  had  no  business  to  do  any  thing  but  take 
her  safe  home  again.  She  was  terrified — 
she  was  sea-sick — she  was  half  dead — "  and 
moreover,"  added  Raleigh,  "  the  late  Laird 
of  Brachenshaw  assured  me  that  your  Lady- 
ship has  taken  a  dose  of  hydrargyri  suh- 
muriaSj  strong  enough  to  kill  the  sea-horse 
that  devoured  him." 

''  The  late  Laird !"  screamed  Mrs.  M^Kay, 
"  do  you  say  my  husband  is  killed  V 

"  Ay,  Madam  ;  as  dead  as  a  robin,  unless 
he  is  shut  up  in  yonder  closet.  Take  a  peep 
through  the  keyhole,  and  tell  us  if  you  can 
see  the  glimmer  of  his  brass  buttons," 

The  tumult  made  upon  the  deck  by  restor- 
ing things  to  their  proper  order,  had  pre- 
vented Mr.  M'Kay  from  understanding  the 
result  of  the  contest,  and  he  still  kept  fast 
the  door,  the  key  of  which  he   had  taken 
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inside.     Raleigh  knocked  loudly,  and  desired 
him  to  surrender. 

"  Hillo,  Laird !  you  are  taken  prisoner  !" 

"  I  '11  not  unlock  till  you  give  me  free 
quarter." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  Laird,  and  now  yield 
up  your  citadel." 

The  chief  of  Brachenshaw  turned  the  key 
and  boldly  sallied  forth,  but  the  picture  of 
his  countenance,  when  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  would  have  been  beyond 
even  his  own  skill. 

"  Eh,  lad  !  what  have  we  taken  'em  ?  that's 
well,  that 's  well — -we  all  go  shares  in  prize- 
money  you  know — we  fought  bravely  for  it." 

"  Bravely — but  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
our  prisoner  here." 

Mr.  M'Kay  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
scrutinized  his  old  neighbour  closely,  but 
his  memory  was  too  vague  to  recognise  him. 
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He  had  seen  him  somewhere,  but  he  knew 
not  where.  But,  when  he  was  informed 
who  it  was,  he  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  betrayed  strong  agitation.  "  Inver- 
craig !"  he  said,  "  then  it  is  as  we  suspected, 
and  we  have  been  fighting  with  the  priva- 
teer. I  'm  glad  to  see  ye — I  am  glad  to  see 
ye,  and  I  '11  take  God  to  witness  I  had  no 
hand  in  this,  nor  any  knowledge  of  what 
had  become  of  ye." 

"  I  will  believe  you,  my  old  friend ;  but 
still  I  must  lament  that  you  never  revealed 
to  me  the  secret  of  Gleneldie's  existence — 
mistaken  man ;  I  have  deserved  better  from 
him !  My  boy,  Henry,  your  gentle  Jessie 
will  scarcely  believe  that  her  father  could 
act  the  ruffian  on  his  best  friend." 

Ardourly  sunk  upon  a  chair,  and  groaned 
aloud — "  Her  father!  merciful  powers!  I 
thought  he  was  her  lover — brainless  idiot — I 
reproached  and  lost  her." 
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"  I  fear,  indeed,  that  you  have  ;  but  take 
with  you  this  consolation — that  she  was 
never  to  be  obtained." 

"  And  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  it 
is,"  said  Mrs.  M^Kay,  "  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  marry  my  niece  and  Miss 
Colraith  too." 

"  Hold,  hold^  my  dear  Madam,"  said  Ra- 
leigh, "  your  niece  is  intended  for  a  more 
worthy  husband,  or  I  will  positively  never 
put  you  on  shore  again.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  this — and  now  let  us  listen  to  th6 
Laird's  adventures;  for  Munchausen.  I 
guess^  will  be  a  fool  to  him." 


CHAPTER  VL 


Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banished  man. 

Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live  as  we  do  ?  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


1  HE  reader  is  already  aware  that  the  night 
which  favoured  the  escape  of  Ardourly,  de- 
livered Mr.  Ayrton  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
suers ;  and  that  these  w  ere  a  party  despatched 
from  the  privateer.  Resistance  was  impos- 
sible ;  none  were  within  hearing  to  assist 
him;  for,  though  he  soon  distinguished 
voices  calling  him  by  name,  the  strength  of 
the  blast  against  him  rendered  it  fruitless  to 
reply.  This  rapid  pursuit  naturally  hastened 
the  flight  of  his  conductors.    He  was  mounted 
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on  a  rough  highland  pony,  and  escorted 
through  the  most  remote  tracks  of  the  hills 
till  day-light  broke  upon  them,  when,  halting 
on  a  spot  far  distant  from  all  danger  of  ob- 
servation, he  found  it  was  their  intention  to 
remain  till  returning  darkness  should  cover 
the  renewal  of  their  progress.  In  this  place 
he  had  leisure  to  examine  the  bravos  who 
surrounded  him,  and  the  sight  of  their  sea- 
men's dresses  furnished  him  with  the  first 
idea  of  his  destination.  His  surmise  was 
confirmed  by  the  Frenchman  who  acted  as 
commander  of  the  party ;  "  Monsieur,"  he 
said,  "  was  going  to  take  une  petite  voyage, 
but  whither  and  wherefore  he  was  unable  to 
say ;  nevertheless,  he  need  be  apprehensive 
of  no  danger  beyond  the  detention  of  his 
person,  for  the  liberation  of  which  he  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make  terras  with  his  . 
Captain."     Such  information  will  be  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  not  wholly  unwelcome  to 
one  who  had  looked  for  nothing  less  than 
murder,  and  had  only  wondered  at  the  length 
of  its  delay ;  but  still  it  was  no  reason  for  an 
abatement  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  release. 
The  Laird  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Frenchman,  and,  with 
the  offer  of  his  purse,  and  promises  to  a  far 
greater  amount,  deprecated  the  hard  fate 
which  could  drive  a  person  of  his  gentlemanly 
appearance  to  such  unhandsome  proceedings. 
But  Monsieur  was  proof  against  bribery  and 
flattery  in  every  shape,  nor  would  he  extend 
his  communications  one  item  beyond  those 
he  had  already  afforded.  In  all  things  else 
his  politeness  was  as  unbounded  as  it 
could  have  been  if  their  situations  had  been 
reversed.  He  was  much  grieved  that  he  had 
no  change  of  linen  for  milord  d'lnver- 
craigue,  and  he  had  many  apologies  to  make 
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for  providing  him  with  such  a  sorry  chevaL 
He  had  searched  the  hills  very  carefully,  and 
it  was  the  best  he  could  catch.  He  was  also 
much  afflicted  at  several  other  inconveni- 
encies  to  which  my  lord  would  be  subjected, 
and  which  were  all  caused  by  the  haste  of  his 
movements,  which  admitted  of  no  prepara- 
tion. These  same  inconveniencies  were,  in- 
deed, not  less  grievous  to  the  poor  laird  than 
to  his  obsequious  ruffian ;  for,  in  the  midst 
of  his  indignation  and  well-grounded  appre- 
hensions, the  soilure  of  his  silken  vestments, 
and  the  absence  of  his  toilet  and  rose-co- 
loured dressing-gown,  were  calamities  which 
received  their  full  share  of  lamentation.  As 
soon  as  the  darkness  returned,  their  guide 
once  more  conducted  them  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  desert ;  and,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  they  were  descending 
through  the  lowlands.  The  first  glimpse  of  the 
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dawn  was  seen  in  red  streaks  on  the  ocean, 
and,  before  it  had  expanded  into  day,  the 
exhausted  prisoner  was  placed  in  a  boat,  and 
in  a  short  time  conveyed  on  board  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  found. 

He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  of  what  was 
to  follow.  The  Frenchman  having  ceremo- 
niously bade  him  be  welcome,  disappeared 
for  a  short  time,  and,  to  the  Laird's  utter 
astonishment,  returned  with  the  outlawed 
father  of  Jessie  Colraith.  His  countenance, 
which  had  once  glowed  with  the  feelings  of 
a  benevolent  heart,  was  stern,  haughty,  and 
even  unabashed.  "  Though  twenty  years," 
he  said,  "  though  twenty  years  of  exile  have 
fallen  like  icy  drops  upon  my  breast,  and 
chilled  the  kindlier  current,  they  yet  leave 
enough  of  what  I  was  to  wake  the  memory 
of  my  honoured  kinsman." 

"  And  if  it  ever  slept,"  replied  the  Laird, 
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with  honest  indignation,  "  I  would  it  had 
never  been  wakened  to  meet,  in  the  last  of 
your  house,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  a 
violator  of  ancient  friendship." 

"  Then  spare  your  sorrow,  for  you  be- 
hold neither.  He  who  has  no  country  can 
be  no  traitor,  and  he  who  has  fostered  my 
enemies  can  be  no  friend .  List  you.  Sir — 
you  are  come  to  hear  my  history,  and  com- 
ment at  your  leisure.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  (for  crimes  I  have  yet  to  learn,  unless 
'twas  that  of  being  more  honest  than  my 
neighbours)  your  countrymen  banished  me 
from  my  home.  I  went  forth,  a  lonely  wan- 
derer, to  struggle  with  a  bitter  world — 
nameless,  for  my  name  was  branded — friend- 
less, for  my  fortunes  were  ruined — ^no  mat- 
ter how  I  fared.  I  left  my  wife  and  child 
with  the  dotard  of  Brachenshaw,  who  has 
since    been   well   paid   for    it — they    were 
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my  all ;  and  I  returned,  by  misfortune,  more 
attached  to  them,  and  still  unshaken  in 
fidelity  to  your  country." 

"  It  had  been  well  if  you  had  continued 
so, — and  well  if  you  had  shewn  more  grati- 
tude to  the  friend  who  obtained  for  your 
family  the  lands  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  I  never  saw  nor  heard  from 
you." 

"  But  why  ? — it  shall  be  well  explained — I 
found  indeed  my  lands  restored  to  my  family 
■ — my  family !  one  speechless  infant,  whose 
mother  had  been  hastened  to  Heaven  by  a 
broken  heart.  Still  my  lands  were  restored — I 
heeded  it  not ;  but  I  thought  it  friendly  in 
you — I  was  rushing — despair  in  my  heart, — 
madness  in  my  brain, — to  press  your  hand 
with  the  gratitude  I  deemed  your  due. — 
What  followed  ?  Wliom  did  I  find  the  sharer 
of  your  board — the  chosen  partner  of  your 
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soul?  The  man  who  drove  me  forth  to  mi- 
sery— who  beat  down  the  walls  of  my  house, 
who  destroyed  my  innocent  wife — my  debt  to 
you  was  cancelled  a  thousand  times.  Once 
more  left  the  land  which  I  trod  with  the 
secret  foot  of  a  felon.  Years  passed  away — 
you  thought  me  dead,  and,  while  you 
thought  it,  how  often  has  the  same  stream 
gushed  before  our  eyes  ;  the  same  voice 
sounded  in  our  ears  ! — I  returned  to  clasp 
my  child ;  I  was  too  much  forgotten  to 
dread  discovery,  and  I  returned  as  often  as 
I  would — It  was  thus  I  found  that  which  has 
brought  the  Laird  of  Invercraig  to  his  pre- 
sent entertainment." 

"    Mistaken   man  !" 

"  You  became  the  friend  of  the  man 
who  ruined  me — had  this  been  all,  you 
might  have  continued  so  unmolested ;  but 
think  you,  I   can  behold   the   son  of  that 
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man  possessor  of  the  lands  of  Invercraig  ? — 
It  is  said  they  are  already  assigned  to  him 
by  writings ;  you  are  brought  here  to  invent 
more  just  ones ;  and  to  be  told  that  he  who 
has  no  country  has  no  laws,  save  those  of 
his  own  making.  I  have  done — my  daugh- 
ter is  your  next  of  blood." 

"  I  honour  her  no  less  than  I  pity  her  de- 
luded father — I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  life 
or  death  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  any 
one.  Of  your  lawless  power  make  what  use 
you  will.  My  word  is  passed — the  son  of 
my  adoption  shall  not  find  it  forfeited.  Yet 
still  there  is  a  mode  of  compromise  between 
us — your  daughter  is  amiable — my  boy — " 

"  Would  marry  her? — First  would  I  toss 
her  piecemeal  to  the  ravens — his  life  hangs 
slenderly — ^be  hasty  in  your  compliance  with 
the  only  terms,  or  his  head,  perchance,  may 
come  to  thank  your  tardiness — and   think, 
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my  good  Laird  of  Invercraig,  you  have 
already  geen  enough  to  feel  some  little  ha- 
zard may  attend  yourself.  When  we  meet 
again  I  come  for  my  last  answer." 

Colraith  finished  the  conference  with  a 
slight  motion  of  the  head,  which  might, 
perhaps,  in  present  circumstances,  have  ap- 
peared like  mockery,  were  we  not  to  add 
that  even  still,  after  years  of  rapine,  his 
manner  was  marked  by  the  semblance  of 
courtesy,  though  the  heart  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed. After  giving  a  few  short  directions 
to  his  French  officer  to  see  that  the  prisoner 
was  treated  with  all  proper  respect,  the 
daring  outlaw  quitted  the  ship,  and  was  put 
on  shore  as  if  purposely  to  expose  himself 
to  the  fresh  dangers  which  he  had  created 
by  his  late  outrage.  He  was  no  sooner 
gone  than  the  Laird  was  accosted  by  the 
lieutenant,  who  seemed  much  flattered   by 
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the  importance  of  his  charge.  "  Milord 
dluvercraigue  was  very  welcome  on  board 
the  corvette — he  would  have  the  honour  to 
attend  milord  to  his  cabin,  where  every 
thing  had  been  provided  for  his  reception 
in  the  first  style — and,  he  would  likewise 
have  the  honour  to  gratify  any  little  curio- 
sity he  might  feel  respecting  son  bon  ami,  le 
Capitaine." 

This  man  had  sailed  with  the  father  of 
Jessie  for  many  years,  and  was  enabled  to 
enter  much  into  the  minute  details  of  his 
character.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  the 
bold,  adventurous,  spirit  of  Gleneldie  had 
caused  him  to  chose  his  profession  and  pas- 
time on  the  sea.  The  experience  he  here 
acquired  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
became  after  his  banishment  and  the  conse- 
quent death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  fiery  passion  of  a  heart  ever  in 
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extremes,  the  means  of  administering  to  his 
vengeance  against  it.  He  took  refuge  with 
its  enemies,  and  to  these,  as  a  secret  spy, 
as  an  avowed  adherent,  he  bound  himself 
for  ever.  But  profit  was  not  his  aim — the 
unceasing  fatigues  and  personal  dangers 
he  underwent  were  sufficiently  paid  by 
the  troubles  and  disasters  he  occasioned. 
Against  his  own  country  only  was  his  hos- 
tility directed  ;  and,  if  ever  accident  threw 
a  prize  in  his  way,  however  rich,  from  any 
other  shore,  it  was  dismissed  as  beneath  his 
notice,  since  it  did  not  add  to  the  pride  of 
his  revenge.  What  he  seized  was  divided 
with  his  crew,  while  his  own  share  of  the 
spoil  was  disposed  of  in  any  manner  which 
would  be  most  offensive  to  those  from  whom 
he  took  it.  This  carelessness  of  gain,  this 
fearlessness  of  every  thing,  might  be  the 
effect  of  a  desolate  feeling  which  told  him 
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there  were  none  to  concern  themselves  in 
his  fortunes  but  a  child  to  whom  his  exis- 
tence was  a  continual  source  of  misery,  yet 
to   his  crew  it  seemed  a  generosity  which 
commanded  their  utmost  devotion,  and  he 
found  them  ever  prepared  for  his  most  pe- 
rilous enterprises.     Still  he  loved  but  one — 
all  affections  had  withered  in  his  heart,  ex- 
cepting that  for  his  daughter,  whose  remem- 
brance was  the  only  ray  to  chase  away  the 
gloom  of  his  features.     To  reserve  to  himself 
the  happiness  of  seeing  her — to  brave  the 
prodigious  hazards  of  remaining  whole  weeks 
by  her  side — he  had   cruized  within  sight 
of  the  northern  coast — had  lain  in  secret 
bays  within  a  stone's  cast  of  it,  when  every 
vessel  upon  it  was  seeking  the  reward  for 
his    capture.      His   ambition    for    her   was 
boundless — what    she    had    lost    in    name 
should   be  made   up  to  her  in  wealth — the 
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Gleneldie  property  she  had,  the  Brachen- 
shaw  she  would  have,  and  the  Invercraig 
she  should  have — the  outlaw's  daughter  was 
to  be  a  match  for  a  prince. — But  this  was 
not  to  be  all  her  wealth — her  mind  was  to 
be  moulded  like  her  mother's — gentle  and 
beautiful — in  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  her 
father  lived  by,  and  loving  him  in  ignorance. 
In  dreams  like  these,  he  at  times  seemed 
almost  happy,  and  the  only  visible  sensa- 
tion of  compunction  for  the  life  he  fol-- 
lowed,  was  when  his  child  suspected  it. 
He  had  taught  her  to  look  on  him  with 
horror ;  and,  whether  she  did  or  did  not 
was  equally  painful,  for  he  must  inevitably 
behold  in  her  either  the  loss  of  affection, 
or  the  want  of  virtue. 

Such  being  his  love  and  his  ambition,  the 
Laird  felt  that  his  Httle  chance  of  a  compro- 
mise, such  as  he  had  hinted  at,  was  less 
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even  than  he  had  imagined.  On  a  calm 
examination,  however,  of  the  alternatives 
proposed  to  him,  it  appeared  that  the  deci- 
sion to  which  he  was  prompted  by  honour, 
and  from  which  he  was  resolved  in  no  case 
to  depart,  was  likewise  the  most  eligible  for 
his  personal  safety,  for,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  certainty  of  detection,  and  of  his 
doing  justice  to  Ardourly  if  ever  he  should 
regain  his  liberty,  would  cause  his  death  to 
be  immediately  consequent  upon  the  alte^ 
ration  of  his  will.  Whereas,  if  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  he  would  still  be  pre- 
served in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  last 
comply,  and  thereby  retain  the  possibiHty  of 
an  escape. 

Sad  and  wearisome  was  the  good  man's 
confinement — sometimes  he  was  tossed  by 
tempests — and  sometimes  he  was  lying  close 
upon  his  native  shore — his  fate  was  unknown, 
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and  there  were  none  to  rescue  him.  His  un- 
worthy kinsman  came  no  more  on  board,  but 
learned  his  temper  by  other  communica- 
tions, for  few  can  encounter  the  presence 
of  a  good  man  whom  they  have  injured. 
Gleneldie  had  still  enough  of  his  former  na- 
ture to  be  sensible  of  this.  The  Frenchman, 
like  most  Frenchmen,  continued  to  be  very 
polite ;  he  attended  to  his  prisoner  when 
he  was  ill;  drank  with  him  when  he  was 
well;  supplied  his  toilet  with  true  French 
luxuries,  and  told  facetious  stories  of  his  ad- 
ventures ;  but  his  politeness  never  extended 
to  an  invasion  of  the  faith  he  professed  to  his 
Captain,  though  his  magnanimity  in  the  fre- 
quent discussions  upon  the  subject  of  bribery, 
made  his  own  hair  stand  on  end  with  abso- 
lute astonishment.  Perhaps  he  was  very 
honest,  and  would  not  be  corrupted  :  perhaps 
he  was  very  fearful,  and  dared  not.     But  the 
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confinement  of  Mr.  Ayrton  was  condemned 
to  a  still  greater  affliction  than  its  hopeless- 
ness. As  an  argument  for  a  quicker  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  his  liberation,  his 
subtle  detainer  supplied  him  with  the  public 
papers,  in  which  his  adopted  son  was  black- 
ened with  the  impUed  charge  of  a  crime 
too  horrible  to  think  upon.  He  doubted 
not  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  Colraith 
himself,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  to  which 
he  applied  it ;  but  still,  if  it  should  happen 
that  he  could  never  effect  his  escape  and  con- 
fute it,  it  was  one  to  which  concurring  cir- 
cumstances must  give  a  most  fatal  plausi- 
bility. To  dwell  upon  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue,  was  insupportable.  His 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  Lieutenant  were 
redoubled ;  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  heart,  he 
had  only  good  breeding.  The  amount  of  his 
offers  increased  in  proportion,  but  with  no 
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better  success.  The  reasons,  however,  by 
which  the  Laird  was  actuated  at  first,  could 
not  be  undermined ;  and  he  continued  firm 
in  the  same  C9urse,  till  he  experienced  the 
benefit  of  it  in  his  joyful  and  unexpected 
release. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ayrton  had  finished  his 
recital,  and  listened  to  the  different  obser- 
vations upon  it,  from  the  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  Ardourly  to  the  "  very  odds  and  very 
stranges"  of  Mrs.  M'Kay,  the  attention  of 
the  party  was  arrested  by  the  Laird  of 
Brachenshaw,  who,  between  a  great  deal  of 
terror  at  the  discovery  of  his  intercourse 
with  a  traitor,  and  some  little  pleasure  at  the 
resurrection  of  his  neighbour,  began  to 
flounder  through  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct with  about  the  same  perspicuity  which 
he  observed  in  his  cups.  With  the  assistance 
of  so  many  to  keep  him  in  the  right  road. 
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however,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  end  of 
it ;  and,  passing  over  the  episodes  of  a  Lariis 
canus,  or  sea  gull ;  and  the  Clirysomela  tene- 
bricosa,  or  bloody-nose  beetle ;  we  will  en- 
deavour to  give  the  plain  English  of  the  case 
in  our  own  words. 

He  had  stated  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  Gleneldie,  and  he  had 
stated  correctly.  A  few  days  subsequent  to 
it,  Mis^s  Colraith  was  advertised  by  Wander- 
ing Willie,  that  a  strange  gentleman  was 
said  to  be  on  board  the  Corvette,  but  that 
who  and  what  he  was,  had  been  intrusted 
only  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  a  confidential 
few — none  else  were  suffered  to  approach 
him.  With  thus  much  information  the 
Brachenshaw  establishment  had  been  re- 
moved to  Aberdeen,  for  the  more  conveni- 
ent examination  of  Colraith,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  near  his  ship,  in  consequence 
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of  the  dangerous  observation  he  had  lately 
attracted.  The  tidings,  however,  vi^ent  no 
further.  Gleneldie  appeared  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  suspicion,  though  stUl  his  indig- 
nation could  not  shake  it  off;  and  Jessie  was 
doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  sorrow  from 
three  sources  at  once — from  her  father's 
scarcely  questionable  guilt ;  from  the  un- 
known  sufferings  of  the  kind  Invercraig ;  and 
from  the  cruel  injustice  which  was  over- 
whelming the  man,  of  whose  generosity  she 
had  experienced  so  strong  a  proof.  The  in- 
formation which  had  been  given  by  Wander- 
ing WilHe,  was  all  that  he  possessed.  Col- 
raith  had  deemed  his  secret  too  important 
for  the  keeping  of  such  a  confidant ;  and, 
more  particularly  so,  since  it  was  to  be  so 
carefully  withheld  from  Jessie,  to  whom  his 
faith  and  services  were,  perhaps,  even  more 
constant  than  they  were  to  her  father.     This 
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indeed  appeared  from  the  letter  which  he 
had  conveyed  to  Ardourly  at  the  Spital  of 
Glenshee,  and  which,  with  the  previous  one, 
she  had  been  induced  to  write  by  the 
fears  which  had  afterwards  proved  so  well 
grounded.  In  extenuation  of  the  many 
years  silence  he  had  observed  respecting 
Colraith,  Mr.  M'Kay  pleaded  his  kinsman's 
peremptory  desire,  and  his  own  ignorance 
(by  reason  of  his  many  avocations,)  of  the 
outlaw's  unrelenting  profession. 

Mr.  McKay's  oration  being  concluded, 
the  lady  of  Brachenshaw  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  make  one  likewise.  She 
commenced  by  declaring,  that  the  whole 
story  was  very  much  confused,  (or  that  the 
battle  had  made  her  head  so,  which  was 
nearly  the  same  thing ;)  and,  that  she  did 
not  understand  one  half  of  it.  From  what 
she  could  gather,  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
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of  wickedness,  and  several  persons  must 
and  ought  to  be  hanged,  though  upon  whom 
the  lot  would  fall  she  was  altogether  igno- 
rant. Mr.  M'Kay  would  bear  her  witness 
that  no  secrets  of  any  kind  whatever  had 
been  intrusted  either  to  her  or  to  her 
niece  ;  and,  she  would  inform,  him  that  if 
he  had  been  wise  enough  to  confide  in  her, 
her  penetration  would  have  prevented  all 
the  mischief  which  ensued.  "  Lady  Bra- 
chenshaw,"  said  her  husband,  whose  various 
sensations  by  no  means  disposed  him  to 
over-much  forbearance,  "  Will  ye  just  have 
the  penetration  to  hold  your  peace,  and  not 
make  the  lads  laugh  at  you  just  whether  they 
will  or  no  ?  There  was  something  I  would 
have  asked  the  daft  Captain,  but  ye  have 
put  it  all  out  of  my  head — will  it  be  some- 
thing about  the  action  ?  ay,  surely — did  1 
not  hear  a  body  saying  that  you  knew  of 
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it  before  you   sailed,   or  did  I  only  fancy 

itr 

Mrs.  M'Kay  shrieked  with  horror.  "  Did 
Captain  Raleigh  know  that  he  was  going 
to  fight  a  battle,  and  bring  such  kind  friends 
into  danger !"  Raleigh  saw  there  was  but 
one  way  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  "  Know 
of  the  battle,  my  dear  Madam  !  I  would  not 
have  fought  that  fierce  Frenchman  to  be 
made  high-admiral  of  the  fleet."  "  Eh,  lad, 
Pm  doubting  though  for  all  that — and — 
and,  as  I  was  saying,  my  poor  child  Jessie 
— when  she  hears  these  things,  she  will 
surely  break  her  heart.  Give  us  some 
whiskey,  lad,  for  I  am  no  just  so  merry  as 
I  should  be — poor  child — poor  Jessie — her 
father  cannot  get  off — he  has  no  ship  to 
carry  him ;  he  will  be  taken  to  a  certainty.'* 

Ardourly  looked  in  his  face — ^he  had 
beheved  the  old  man  to  have  outlived  all 

VOL.  II.  H 
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the  softer  feelings  of  humanity, — and  he  was 
pleased  to  find  himself  mistaken.  "  Alas !" 
he  said,  "  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  have 
as  little  reason  to  be  kindly  disposed  towards 
the  father  of  Jessie,  as  I  have  myself.  But 
atill,  as  the  father  of  Jessie,  be  his  crimes 
what  they  will,  we  must  hope  that  justice  will 
not  overtake  him"  Mr.  Ayrton  hoped  so 
likewise,  provided  he  paid  no  more  visits  to 
Scotland  ;  and  so  did  Raleigh,  who,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  credit  of  taking  them, 
would  gladly  have  liberated  all  his  prisoners 
to  boot,  had  not  his  duty  obliged  him  to 
act  otherwise.  The  only  hard  heart  of  the 
party  was  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  Lady 
Brachenshaw,  who  vowed  and  protested 
that  she  hoped  that  all  such  persons  as  Mr. 
Gleneldie  would  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, even  though  they  should  be  the  fathers 
of  quite  as  great  beauties  as  Miss  Colraith. 
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The  deliveny  of  her  adamantine  opinion  was 
followed  by  a  polite  message  from  the  French 
lieutenant,  who  was  desirous  of  paying  his 
respects  in  the  cabin.  His  request  was 
immediately  granted,  and  he  forthwith  in- 
troduced his  well-bred  visage  amongst  the 
company. 

Mr.  Ayrton  held  out  his  hand,  in  token  of 
forgiveness,  and  Raleigh  contrived  to  mus- 
ter French  enough  for  a  familiar  bon  jour, 
with  an  invitation  to  the  discussion  of  a 
bottle  of  claret.  Monsieur  took  his  seat 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  derange  his 
tranquillity,  and  said,  he  had  merely  de- 
sired admittance  to  congratulate  le  grand 
Capitaine  Anglois,  Monsieur  Raleigh,  on  the 
event  of  the  little  dispute  between  them,  and 
to  make  his  devoirs  to  Madame  la  Maitresse 
de  Brachenshaw ;  cela  lui  faisait  beaucoup  de 
peine  d'apprendre  qu'elle  eut  eu  grand  peur,  et 
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meme  qu'elle  fut  efFrayee.  Mrs.  M^Kay  per- 
ceived from  his  facetious  manner  that  he  was 
paying  her  something  hke  a  comphment, 
though  of  what  sort  it  might  be,  her  skill  in 
the  tongues  had  not  the  good  nature  to  inform 
her.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  her  custom 
to  make  a  gratuitous  display  of  her  igno- 
rance, and  as  the  gentleman  bowed  very 
low,  and,  in  spite  of  his  mustachios,  black 
neckcloth,  red  waistcoat,  and  long  jack- 
boots, did  not  look  at  all  horrible  ;  she  con- 
descended to  gladden  his  heart  with  a  gra- 
cious inchnation  of  the  head,  and  an  English 
expression  of  thanks  for  his  civility.  Mr. 
M'Kay  grinned,  and  winked  at  the  "  daft 
lad"  Raleigh—"  Eh,  Lady  Brachenshaw, 
then  you  do  not  know  he  called  you  a  comical 
old  girl  r 

But  Monsieur  would  not  suffer   such  a 
stain  upon  his  gallantry. 
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"Mi  lord  de  Brachenshaw  was  very  hu- 
morous, but  he  was  not  quite  correct — 
Madame,  sa  femme  ne  parloit  pas  Fran- 
cois— he  feared  his  EngUsh  was  not  more  in- 
teUigible,  for  it  had  all  been  acquired  in 
Scotland,  and  VYas  so  enveloped  in  the  ac- 
cents of  that  country  and  his  own,  that 
it  required  beaucoup  de  sagesse  to  peel 
them  off." 

As  the  bottle  passed  they  became  still 
more  sociable — Mrs.  M'Kay  being  unable  to 
appropriate  the  attentions  of  Ardourly  (with 
whom,  indeed,  she  was  somewhat  offended 
on  account  of  his  partial  mention  of  Jessie) 
considered  the  Lieutenant  a  grand  acquisition, 
and  absolutely  invited  him  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
But,  alas !  Monsieur  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  expressed  a  doleful  hope  that 
she  would  excuse  him.     It  would  have  made 
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him  tout  a  fait  charme  de  profiter  de  I'hon- 
neurqu'elle  lui  designait,  but  he  beheved 
he  had  a  prior  engagement  to  prison. — 
"  Apropos,  Monsieur  de  Raleigh,  what  do 
you  think  your  Enghsh  laws  wiU  do  with 
me?" 

"  Why,  Lieutenant,  your  friend  Lady 
Brachenshaw  says  she  hopes  they  will  hang, 
draw,  and  quarter  you ;  but  your  greatest 
danger,  I  guess,  is  from  Mr.  M^Kay — he  is 
mighty  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  you  know 
you  have  been  doing  all  you  can  to  lead 
her  astray.  But,  come,  fill  your  glass,  and 
drink  King  George's  health." 

The  bottle  flew  faster  and  faster — the 
Laird  of  Invercraig  forgot  all  that  he  had 
suffered,  and  laughed  aloud.  The  Laird  of 
Brachenshaw  got  drunk,  and  sung  a  duet 
with  Raleigh.     Even  Ardourly  was  amused, 
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though  the  thought  of  Jessie  and  her 
grief,  the  thought  that  she  never  might 
be  his,  still  hung  heavy  at  his  heart — and 
Mrs.  M^Kay  confessed,  that  the  day,  con- 
sidering all  things,  had  turned  out  very 
pleasant. 

"  Vive  la  compagnie !"  cried  the  French 
man,  as  he  tossed  off  his  glass.  "  If  I  have 
lost  la  brave  corvette,  j'ai  soutenu  une  bonne 
bataille  !  mais  n'  importe. — I  will  go  back  a 
ma  patrie  and  turn  tailor.  En  attendant, 
we  are  all  grand  amies.  This  world  does 
change  very  wonderfully — Monsieur  d'lnver- 
craigue  has  obtained  his  liberty  and  I  am 
prisoner  instead !  Mais,  aussi,  n'importe — 
Vive  la  compagnie,  et  mon  pauvre  Capi- 
taine!  toujours  a  la  sante  de  mes  amis! 
hurra!"  Monsieur  was  as  happy  as  a 
king;,  and,  as  the  sailors  phrased  it,  ii  little 
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overtaken  with  regard  to  liquor ;  being,  as 
they  anchored  off  Aberdeen,  in  the  very 
act  of  singing 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  de  wave. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Celia.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Rosalind.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of; 
and  would  you  yet  that  I  were  merrier  1  Unless  you  could  teach  me 
to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure.  As  You  Like  It. 


W  E  must  now  be  permitted  to  turn  from 
the  party  whom  we  left  so  merrily  engaged 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  while  they  perform 
their  moon-hght  disembarkation,  pay  a  short 
visit  to  the  young  ladies,  who  had  remained 
on  shore. 

A  day  devoted  to  the  society  of  each 
other,  uninterrupted  by  the  prying  curiosity 
and  unfeehng  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  M'Kay, 
was  an  event  too  happily  appreciated  to  per- 
mit many  thoughts  of  regret,  even  for  the 
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absence  of  those  who  were  destined  to  form 
the  chief  theme  of  their  conversation. 

"  My  sweet  Jessie,"  said  the  blue-eyed 
Emily,  throwing  her  arm  round  the  white 
neck  of  her  friend,  "  how  happy  am  I 
to  be  alone  with  you !  I  care  not  how  ad- 
verse the  winds  may  be  to  the  return  of  my 
good  aunt,  for  I  shall  employ  each  moment 
in  seeking  out  new  terms  to  tell  you  how 
dearly  I  love  you." 

"  As  some  of  our  friends  will  to  tell 
the  young  Laird  of  Invercraig  how  you  love 
him.     Will  it  not  be  so,  my  sylph?" 

"  I  care  not  if  it  is — I  love  him — Oh  very, 
very  much,  because  he  loves  you." 

"  And  for  what  do  you  love  the  wild 
sailor,  who  has  vowed  so  stoutly  that  he 
will  leave  your  aunt  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way ?" 

"  Honestly,  and  in  defiance  of  your  arch 
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looks,  because  he  loves  me — and,  this  being 
answered,  tell  me,  my  Jessie,  what  use  shall 
we  make  of  our  holiday  ?  Shall  we  run  off 
to  some  far  distant  cave ;  and,  being  all  in 
all  to  each  other,  show  the  base  world  we 
can  hve  without  it  V 

"  Or  shall  we  sit  quietly  on  this  sofa  till 
Captain  Raleigh  is  ready  to  accompany  us, 
and  amuse  ourselves  in  talking  over  his 
faults  in  the  mean  time  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart — to  begin — " 
"  To  begin  then — He  wants  prudence — 
to  obtain  the  good  will  of  your  aunt  is  ma- 
terial to  the  happiness  of  you  both,  and  he 
has  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  con- 
firm her  hostility.  Few  people  love  to  be 
the  butt  of  ridicule,  and  Mrs.  M^Kay  less 
than  any;  because  (forgive  me,  dear  girl) 
because  she  knows  herself  to  be  not  alto- 
gether  undeserving   of  it;  yet   not   one  of 
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her  little  peculiarities  will  he  suffer  to  escape 
him.  If  he  would  only  let  these  pass,  and 
bestow  a  due  share  of  credit  on  the  good 
qualities  which  would  remain,  how  easy 
would  it  be  to  win  her  to  your  wishes." 

"  How  good  of  you,  Jessie,  to  allow 
good  qualities  where,  I  grieve  to  confess, 
you  have  never  experienced  any  !  Yet  think 
not  the  poor  sailor  has  it  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain kindness  from  a  quarter  whence  even 
your  own  virtues  have  failed  to  command 
it.  As  for  his  raillery,  were  he  but  rich,  it 
would  pass  for  wit,  and  make  him  as  charm- 
ing as  he  now  is  odious.  I  beseech  you 
seek  other  cause  against  him." 

"  Nay,  I  have  no  other — If  this  is  no 
fault  I  must  allow  the  monster  to  be  fault- 
less— ^but  only  because  his  folhes  are  so 
mixed  up  with  their  opposites,  that  it  is 
beyond  my  art  to  separate  them." 
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'^  Now  praised  be  Heaven  that  I  do  not 
believe  you !  But,  since  his  vices  are  so 
barren  a  subject,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
make  of  the  virtues  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ardourly. 
He  is  indifferently  well-looking,  and,  per- 
haps, indifferently  witty — both  indifferent 
virtues.  You  have  told  me,  likewise,  that  he 
has  some  touch  of  generosity,  the  truth  of 
which,  however,  I  shall  estimate  according 

to  the  partiaUty  of  the  interpreter;  and 

my  sweetest  Jessie,  I  cannot,  even  in  jest, 
speak  lightly  of  those  who  love  you;  for, 
even  as  Kenneth  describes  you, 

*  Thou  smilest,  oh,  so  patiently,  that  I 
Could  gaze  and  weep !' 

"  That  languid  mirth  is  but  the  mockery  of 
your  heart — ^an  effort  to  make  others  happy 
while  some  secret  sorrow  dwells  sadly  under- 
neath it.     I  ask  you  not  concerning  it.     I 
know  your  home  is  not  what  it  was,  and 
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most  dearly  do  I  lament  the  day  which 
brought  us  here  to  make  it  otherwise,  but 
yet,  it  is  hard  to  say  so,  for  then  1  should 
have  missed  the  sweetest  friend  that  Heaven 
could  bestow  upon  me. 

Jessie  took  her  hand  affectionately,  "  You 
mistake  me — that  I  have  not  always  the  best 
of  spirits  I  will  grant  you,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  foreign  than  the  cause  you  have 
assigned.  The  trifling  crosses  I  experience 
occasionally  from  your  aunt  seldom  cost  me  a 
moment's  consideration ;  and,  I  have  thought 
myself  well  repaid  for  them  whenever  acci- 
dent has  permitted  me  to  throw  in  my  mite 
of  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  her  plea- 
sure ;  but,  were  they  ten  times  as  great,  how 
cheerfully  would  I  submit  to  them,  with  such 
a  refuge  to  fly  to  as  the  bosom  of  my  late- 
known,  but  dearly  valued  sister." 

"  Say  not  late-known — you  are  the  spirit 
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I  have  been  dreaming  of  all  my  life,  and 
emulously  placing  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  so  proud  to  find  you.  Your  sorrow 
then  proceeds  from  some  cause  which  I  will 
not  try  to  investigate.  1  will  only  propose 
a  remedy.  You  must  know  that  I  feel  such 
an  utter  despair  of  my  aunt's  persuading 
our  friend  Ardourly  to  fall  out  of  love  with 
you,  and  into  love  with  myself,  that  I  have 
resolved  upon  giving  you  the  magnanimous 
advice  of  sparing  her  all  future  trouble,  by 
making  him  happy  at  once.  Would  he  not 
make  you  so  V 

"  1  doubt  very  much  whether  he  would 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  judging.  His 
external  accomplishments  all  must  know; 
of  his  disinterested  feelings  1  have  had  good 
proof — but  I  think  him  capricious — what 
else  can  1  think  of  a  man  w  ho  in  the  morning 
is  more  than  kind,  and  in  the  evening,  worse 
than  cruel  ?" 
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"  You  are  unjust  to  him,  Jessie. — He 
made  you  an  offer  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  your  proper  fortune — upon  your  refusal 
of  this,  he  accompanied  it  (for  though  you 
do  not  confess  it,  I  gathered  it  from  the 
words  he  dropped)  with  an  offer  of  himself. 
Think,  Jessie,  he  was  smarting  under  the 
most  wicked  insinuations  against  his  honour, 
and  your  rejection  (unmeant  I  am  convinced 
it  was)  might  have  appeared  like  an  acqui- 
escence in  their  justice.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  use  him  better." 

"  Alas !  how  can  I  use  him  better,  than 
deny  him  a  connexion  which  must  be  dis- 
honourable to  him?" 

"  And  why  should  the  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes of  Gleneldie  entail  dishonour  on  the 
pure  hand  of  his  daughter  ?  This  is  only  a  coy 
subterfuge — Look  at  me,  dear  Jessie  ;  look 
in  my  face,  and  see  what  a  pleading  look  is 
there — Let  him  be  happy." — 
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"  With  me  he  could  not  be  so.  Were  it 
possible,  and  were  I  certain  that  the  alte- 
ration in  his  manner  sprang  not  from  a  fickle 
disposition,  why — why,  then  we  would  talk 
more  about  it," — "  and  now  let  us  take  our 
bonnets,  and  see  what  has  become  of  the 
brig.'' 

Having  walked  down  to  the  beach,  they 
found  that  the  fineness  of  the  morning  had 
drawn  together  rather  a  numerous  assem- 
blage, and  these  of  the  better  class  ;  to  ac- 
count for  which,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
minded, that  we  have  brought  him  to  that 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  drifting  snows 
and  whistling  blasts  compel  the  lords  of  the 
Highlands  to  forego  the  slaughter  of  the 
muir  fowl  and  famished  roe,  and  fly  to  the 
less  romantic,  but  more  comfortable,  neigh- 
bourhood of  man.  Aberdeen  was  full  and 
fashionable,  to  which   the  contrast  of  gay 

VOL.  II.  I 
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colours,  which  were  now  moving  upon  its 
beach,  bore  ample  testimony.  Every  one 
seemed  to  find  occupation  and  pleasure. — 
Some  were  watching  the  success  of  the 
fishermen  employed  with  their  herring-nets ; 
some  were  curiously  collecting  shells  and 
pebbles,  and  others  were  spying  at  the  brig, 
whose  hull  had  now  sunk  in  the  v^^ves,  and 
whose  sails  were  growing  paler  in  their  blue 
mistiness.  '  On  a  sudden  our  two  firiends 
were  alarmed  by  a  general  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  dismay,  and  beheld  darting  round 
a  point  of  land  scarcely  a  league  from 
them  the  hazy  outline  of  a  ship,  which  came 
none  knew  from  whence.  As  her  rapid 
course,  however,  under  the  influence  of 
royals  and  skysails,  brought  her  nearer  to 
the  sun,  the  first  suspicion  was  confirmed, 
and  the  cry  of  the  "  Privateer"  was  uni- 
versal.   Every  other  employment  yielded  in 
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a  moment  to  the  eager  gaze  at  this  *' thing 
of  life/'  whose  prow  was  instantly  observed 
to  be  directed  towards  its  enemy  in  the  dis- 
tance. Men,  women,  and  children  ran 
shouting  and  screaming  in  every  direction ; 
.some  for  boats  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
the  action,  some  for  telescopes,  and  some  to 
spread  the  news  through  the  town.  The  con- 
fusion increased  with  the  increasing  multitude, 
while  the  grand  object  of  attraction  shot 
along  with  imperceptible  velocity — her  large 
dark  figure  and  lengthening  shadow  only 
appearing  in  motion  from  their  gradual  de- 
cay. To  describe  the  feehngs  of  the  many — 
their  fears  lest  Raleigh  should  be  taken  be- 
fore their  eyes,  their  confidence  in  his  tried 
gallantry,  their  admiration  when  he  was  ob- 
served to  shorten  sail,  and  their  breathless 
agitation,  when  he  tacked  for  the  encoun-r 
ter,  may  not  be   difficult  ;  but  to   describe 

I    2 
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those  of  Jessie  and  her  young  friend,  is  im- 
possible. In  one  vessel  they  had  each  a 
lover,  and  each  a  fond  relation  ;  in  the  other, 
one  of  them  (as  she  beheved)  had  a  father, 
whom  she  was  now  to  behold,  either  in 
savage  exultation  over  the  unhallowed  suc- 
cess of  treason,  or  made  the  captive  of  of- 
fended laws,  and  doomed  to  an  expiation  the 
most  dreadful.  A  sickness  came  over  her 
heart,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of  her 
slender  supporter,  she  would  have  sunk 
upon  the  ground.  Not  far  from  where  they 
stood,  the  sand  was  terminated  by  irregular 
knolls  of  earth,  tufted  with  grass  and  other 
wild  vegetation ;  and  to  these  the  pale  girls  re- 
tired to  rest  the  limbs  which  could  bear 
them  no  further,  and  to  avoid  the  observa- 
tion which  they  dreaded  might  penetrate  the 
secret  of  their  bosoms.  They  saw  the  ships 
meet,  and  they  saw  the  white   volumes  of 
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driving  smoke ;  but  from  the  distance  and 
the  opposition  of  the  wind,  the  sound 
of  the  guns  was  lost.  The  tongues  of 
the  spectators  were  again  let  loose ;  and, 
as  the  advantage  seemed  to  fluctuate  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  cry  was  one 
while  "  the  Brig,"  and  again  "  the  Priva- 
teer"— at  last  the  loud  cheer  broke  forth 
which  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  British  Cap- 
tain. The  spirit  of  Emily  bounded  with 
electric  joy  and  she  raised  her  eyes  in  weep- 
ing gratitude  to  Heaven ;  but  Jessie  was  silent ; 
her  head  had  dropped  back  upon  the  knoll 
against  which  she  had  been  reclining,  and 
her  cheek  was  pale  and  lifeless. — In  stooping 
eagerly  to  raise  her,  she  found  herself  assisted 
by  a  person  of  whose  vicinity  she  had  not 
been  aware.  They  supported  their  beautiful 
burthen  between  them;  the  dark  counte- 
nance of  the  plaided  stranger,  displaying  a 
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complication  of  turbulent  emotions  from 
which,  but  for  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
which  afforded  no  time  for  observation,  she 
would  have  shrunk  with  affright.  He  was 
the  first  object  that  met  the  unclosing  eyes 
of  Jessie,  who  looked  but  an  instant,  and 
with  a  faint  scream  of  "  my  Father,"  flung 
herself  into  his  arms. 

Colraith  had  beheld  the  defeat  of  his  lieu- 
tenant with  all  the  maddening  indignation 
which  so  fiery  a  spirit  might  be  supposed  to 
feel  at  the  failure  of  his  darkly-concerted- 
plans  ;  yet  was  it  not  the  failure  but  the  ex- 
posure of  them  which  most  powerfully 
moved  him;  since,  but  for  this^  he  might 
still  have  remained  near  his  daughter,  and. 
turned  Iiis  mind  to  other  means  of  making 
her  the  mistress  of  the  demesnes  he  coveted. 
But  now  not  only  was  he  compelled  to  fly  the 
country,  but  barred  likewise  from  the  poor 
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hope  of  the  stolen  returns  in  which  he  had 
indulged  during  so  many  years :  for  though 
he  had  more  than  once  been  a  fugitive  from 
the  pursuit  of  those,  who,  like  the  soldier  at 
Glenshee,  suspected  him  as  a  secret  enemy, 
and  had,  after  allowing  it  a  few  weeks  to 
subside,  ventured  back  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  confidence,  yet,  known,  as  he  now 
must  be,  as  the  outlawed  Gleneldie,  with  all 
his  daring  atrocities,  Scotland  could  have 
no  place  to  secrete  him. — He  spoke  with  a 
voice,  composed  indepd,  but  forcibly  and 
fearfully  so,  while  his  pale  lip  trembled  vdth 
that  vRthering  smile  which,  of  all  the  dis- 
torted modes  of  expressing  dark  passions, 
is  infinitely  the  most  horrible. 

"  Look  up,  my  fair  child;  the  boy  still 
rides  upon  the  waves,  and  brings  rare  news, 
I  promise  you. — Another  hour,  and  he  will 
join  yon  greedy  gazers  to  hunt  and  howl  me 
from  your  side  ;  aye,  and  for  ever  !" 
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The  appearance  of  her  father  on  shore  had 
deceived  Jessie  into  a  transient  belief,  that 
the  vessel,  of  whose  fate  she  had  so  lately 
been  a  witness,  could  not  have  belonged  to 
him;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  could 
not  be  the  Privateer  to  whose  deeds  she  had 
listened  with  such  chilling  apprehensions. 
The  delusion,  favoured  by  her  confused  in- 
sensibility to  the  conclusion,  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  his  words,  awakened 
all  her  feelings  to  a  thrill  of  unspeakable  and 
most  unexpected  happiness. — 

"  My  father  in  danger  did  he  say  ?  and  de- 
parting for  ever?  than  will  your  Jessie  be 
the  companion  of  your  flight — To  see  you 
here  at  this  moment  is  a  blessing  indeed,  and 
my  love  and  duty  will  support  me  through 
every  vicissitude  of  danger  and  dreary  ba- 
nishment !" — 

"  What"  cried  Colraith,  absolutely  shud- 
dering with  the  tumult  within  him — "  bear 
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your  young  beauty  over  distant  lands !  tear 

you  from  all  your  fortunes,  and  prospects  of 

bright  days  with  him  who  comes  to  scoff 

more  loudly  at  your  father !  Then  be  it  so — 

to  take  you  hence  is  the  only  curse  I  can 

leave — the  only  joy  I  can  carry  with  me" — 

"  Why  then  delay?   though    you    have 

dared  to  venture  upon  this  crowded  beach,  I 

can  read  that  your  danger  is  most  pressing— 

Oh  it  was  rashness !" 

"  Came  I  not  to  my  daughter  ?   have   I 

never  dared  worse  than  this  for  you?  No, 

never  shall  you  remain  to  be  blasted  with  the 

love  of  an  Ardourly." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  him,  my  father,  but  I 
have  ceased  to  pray  you  to  a  kinder  feehng — 
I  too  have  been  unjust,  for,  you  will  scarce 
believe  me,  my  fears  suggested  that,  even 
now,  you  sought  his  life" — 

"    You   shall  not    hear  the    truth  from 
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chance,  nor  scorn  me  for  doing  that  which  I 
dare  not  avow^-Yon  dastard  Frenchman 
(was  there  no  wave  to  sink  beneath,  no  ma- 
gazine to  fire,  no  alternative  but  treacher}'^  to 
hi&  master  and  captivity  for  himself?)  yon 
Fi-enchman,  had  he  done  my  bidding,  had 
now  been  sailing  over  an  undisputed  element 
which  whelmed  them  all — all  that  I  hated  or 
feared,  in  silence,  secret  and  eternal." — The 
blood  again  rushed  from  his  daughter's 
cheeks.  "  Dost  thou  see,"  he  continued, 
"to  what  man's  nature  may  be  brought  by 
a  ruined  name,  a  lost  wife,  and  a  deserted 
child?'* 

Jessie  clasped  her  hands  in  agony.  "  I 
see  they  will  bring  it  to  madness !  my  father. 
Oh  my  misguided  father!  now  more  than 
ever  is  it  needful  for  me  to  bear  you  com- 
pany— ^never  more  will  I  leave  your  side,  till 
by  kneeling  and  weeping  I  have  recalled  you 
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to  hiiman  feelings,  or  till  your  remorseless 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  those  who  deserve  it 
not,  has  fallen  upon  the  head  of  your  loved 
child,  and  left  you  to  a  late  repentance  on 
her  grave" — • 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  in  the 
same  passionate  agitation,  but  with  extreme 
tenderness—"  On  thy  grave  !  thee  by  thy 
mother's  side  !  thee,  the  last  star  of  an  exile's 
twihght  existence !  And  shall  they  live  un- 
scathed by  the  fire  they  have  kindled; 
the  desolation  they  have  made  for  thee, 
shall  it  not  be  a  blast  of  pestilence  to  howl 
through  their  withered  hearts?  shall  it 
not"— . 

"  Merciful  powers,  my  father!  talk  not 
thus  wildly — forget  not  that  you  stand  with- 
in the  reach  of  hundreds  who,  as  the  acknow- 
ledged,  the  terrific  Pirate,  would  be  but  too 
well  pleased  to  wreak  the  wrongs  they  have 
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received  from  you — to  grasp,  Oh,  I  am  sick 
with  horror,  the  maji  who  best  can  speak  of 
his  lost  relation'^ — 

"  'Tis  false .'  his  minion  there  can  bet- 
ter speak  of  him — even  now  they  plot  to- 
gether how  best  they  can  bring  me  to  the 
death  which  woidd  make  such  holiday  for 
the  filthy  rabble — My  false  kinsman  lives, — 
1  tell  thee — a  curse  upon  the  coward  weak- 
ness which  provided  it  not  otherwise  !" 

"  Invercraig  !  found !  rescued ;  and  alive ! 
Now  the  God  of  mercies  be  praised !  that 
blood  your  soul  has  escaped — I  will  fly  with 
you  wherever  the  winds  may  bear  us,  and 
weary  Heaven  with  prayers  to  bless  you  with 
forgiveness." 

"  Wherever  the  winds  may  bear  us  I  true, 
there  shall  be  our  home— but  where  is  the 
brave  ship  to  climb  the  billows  ?  is  it  the  shat- 
tered hulk  that  droops  at  the  stern  of  yonder 
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brig  ?  And  where  are  the  bold  Scots,  the 
faithful  vassals  of  Gleneldie — where  are  they 
to  aid  us  at  our  need  ?  Where  they  expect 
their  master  to  unbind  the  fetters  which  their 
faith  has  woven  for  them  !" 

*'  Sad,  indeed,  is  their  fate !  But,  oh !  my 
father,  remember  your  own  perils — the  wind 
blows  strongly  against  the  vessels,  and,  ere 
they  bring  the  news,  which  gives  the  last 
death-blow  to  our  name,  we  may  be  far 
away."  Jessie  clung  to  the  arm  of  her 
father,  in  the  act  of  leading  him  away ;  but 
again  loosed  it  and  turned  to  Miss  Grey,  who 
had  remained  wholely  disregarded  and  al- 
most petrified  with  silent  astonishment— 

"  My  sweet  Emily,"  she  said,  "  forgive  me 
that  I  made  you  not  the  confidant  of  my 
sorrows,  for  which  you  have  seen  there  was 
good  reason — I  would  not  check  your  lively 
spirits  by  such   cruel  disclosures — Farewell, 
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may  blessings  attend  you,may  you  be  happy 
with  the  man  who  loves  you — Be  kind  to  my 
poor  old  guardian,  whom  I  never  shall  behold 
again.  Be  to  him  as  Jessie  has  been ;  and  tell 
him  I  only  leave  him  for  a  superior  duty.— 
Farewell :  you  are  the  gentlest  friend  an  ex- 
ile's daughter  ever  knew."  She  pressed  her 
lips  fondly  to  the  bewildered  girPs  cheek, 
and  turned  from  her  to  depart ;  but,  seeing 
her  father  about  to  speak,  again  delayed. 

"Young  lady,"  he  said,  with  a  degree  of 
kindness,  "  you  have  caused  my  child  some 
happy  moments — you  have  soothed  her  with 
affection  when  she  was  in  need  of  it ; — 
receive  a  father's  thanks, — it  is  all  a  fu- 
gitive can  say."  He  placed  his  arm  under 
that  of  Jessie,  and  half-leading,  half-lift- 
ing her,  conveyed  her,  through  the  midst 
of  the  company,  to  where  a  small  skiff 
was  moored  to  the  beach.    Emily  at  first  be- 
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held  the  enterprise  with  too  much  fear  to 
give  way  to  her  tears,  but  when  she  saw  the 
outlaw  and  his  hapless  daughter  push  off 
from  the  land,  unnoticed,  and  bearing  away 
for  a  blue  point  to  the  north,  they  burst  forth 
as  if  her  heart  would  have  broken.  It  was 
long  ere  she  moved  from  the  spot  she  had 
been  occupying.  Raleigh  and  his  dangers  and 
his  victory  were  almost  forgotten,  and  her 
eyes  were  rivetted  to  the  little  bark  alone. 
As  its  white  sail  grew  less  and  less,  her  soul 
seemed  to  sink  in  proportion,  and  when,  like 
a  fairy  spirit  of  the  deep,  it  disappeared 
altogether,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  seat 
of  turf,  and  hiding  her  face  with  both  hands, 
recalled,  with  the  most  piteous  regret,  the 
thousand  endearing  qualities  of  her  beloved 
Jessie,  with  the  thousand  sorrows  she  was 
doomed  to  undergo.  The  morning  passed, 
the  afternoon  blast  blew  chill  and  dreary. 
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the  sun  was  gone,  and  the  groupes  upon  the 
beach,  sated  with  the  interesting  spectacle, 
had  vanished  hkewise.  Emily  was  still  there 
weeping  and  almost  frozen  with  cold ;  she 
could  not  leave  the  place  where  she  had 
parted  with  Jessie,  for  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared so  like  a  delusive  phantasy,  that  she 
almost  expected  to  see  her  return.  Finding, 
at  length,  that  the  sands  were  deserted,  she 
rose  and  traversed  them  with  an  irregular 
pace,  as  if,  one  while,  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  confusion  which  surrounded 
her;  and,  again,  pausing  to  examine  the 
events  which  occasioned  it.  She  continued 
her  solitary  musings  till  interrupted  by  a 
distant  voice  from  the  sea,  stealing  through 
the  moon-light  with  a  mellow  chant,  which 
conveyed  a  comfort  she  had  been  too  sad  to 
remember.  It  was  the  plaintive  and  pro- 
longed cry  of  heaving  the  lead,  and  presently 
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the  manly  and  well-known  voice  of  Raleigh 
thrilled  through  her  ears,  with  a  command 
to  let  go  the  anchor,  and  a  heavy  plash  in 
the  water,  and  the  running  of  the  cable,  as- 
sured her,  that  a  few  moments  would  bring 
him  safe  to  land.  It  was  then  that  she  ex- 
perienced something  like  self-reproach,  for 
suffering  her  grief  for  her  friend  to  supersede 
her  fears  for  her  lover,  though  by  this  she 
was  spared  an  additional  agitation,  which 
would  have  been  as  powerful  as  unneces- 
sary, and  though,  while  she  stood  expecting 
him  alive  and  well  on  shore,  her  delight  was 
not  less  than  it  would  have  been,  had  she 
previously  felt  all  that  she  deemed  necessary. 
The  arrival  of  the  brig  and  her  prize  was 
made  known  through  the  town,  in  good  time 
for  the  crowd  tore-assemble  on  the  beach  and 
witness  the  landing  of  Raleigh,  who,  it  was 
rightly  supposed  would  bring  his  wounded 
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and  his  prisoners  on  shore  without  delay. 
So  pressing  was  the  curiosity  and  emulation 
td  congratulate  the  bold  captain,  that  pour- 
ing from  every  quarter  to  the  spot  where 
Emily  stood  (as  the  nearest  to  the  vessels), 
the  thronging  numbers  unceremoniously  car- 
ried her  into  the  very  dash  of  the  spray — 
yet  she  heeded  it  not,  or,  if  she  did,  she 
thbught  the  better  of  them  ;  for  what  incon- 
venience, nay,  what  calamities  will  not  woman 
endure,  so  they  tell  to  the  honour  of  him 
siie  loves  ?  The  first  indication  of  a  removal 
from  the  brig  was  transmitted  in  a  deadly 
shriek  from  the  Lady  of  Brachenshaw,  whose 
Tate  experieiice  in  warlike  achievements  had, 
'we  are  sorry  to  declare,  been  wholly  inef- 
fectual in  supplying  her  with  courage  "enough 
to  steady  the  swing  chair.  In  a  Httle  while, 
however,  a;s  the  boat  was  seen  ghding  across 
a  gleam  of  the  moon-shine,  her  figure  was 
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distinguished  in  "  pride  of  place,"  and 
perfect  safety,  and  it  was  soon  understood, 
from  the  condescension  with  which  she  was 
holding  forth,  that  peace  and  good-fellow- 
ship were  still  the  ruhng  deities. 

"  Well,  now,  only  look  !"  she  was  heard 
to  exclaim  ;  "  if  there  are  not  ever  so  many 
people  waiting  to  see  us  land,  and  ask  all 
about  the  battle  !  To  be  sure  it  is  very  na- 
tural that  they  should,  only  1  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  tell  them  half — I  am 
so  sorry  the  poor  French  gentleman  was 
obhged  to  be  put  amongst  the  prisoners — he 
would  have  enjoyed  this  so  much — so  many 
faces  all  shining  in  the  mooiilight  !" 

^'  Be  quiet,  my  leddy ;  if  the  lad  is  fond 
of  sights,  he  will  see  as  many  faces  again, 
shining  all  in  the  day-hght,  when  he  is  going 
to  be  executed — ^and,  as  I  was  saying,  in 
reply  to  the  daft  Captain's  abuse    of  the 

K  2 
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Decoctum  Anthemidis  nobilis,  otherwise  called 
camomile-tea ;  it  is  a  very  good  specific,  pro- 
vided it  be  made  of  the  aqua  pluvialis,  or 
rain-water.  Aqua  levissima  pluvialis  est,  and 
therefore  he  will  mind,  the  next  time  we 
sing  a  duet,  or  song  for  two  voices,  that  he 
takes  it  an  octave  lower,  and  proceeds  less 
ad  libitum" 

While  Raleigh  was  remarking  on  the  pro- 
found research  and  very  learned  words  of 
this  harangue,  the  boat  was  rapidly  nearing 
the  shore,  and  the  bustle  amongst  the  crowd 
increased.  Some  were  strugghng  with  those 
behind  them  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
pushed  into  the  water,  and  some  actually  wa- 
ded up  to  their  middles  to  be  gratified  with  the 
first  sight.  The  instant  the  hght  keel  dashed 
through  them  and  clove  into  the  noiseless 
sand,  the  air  trembled  with  a  shout,  that 
nearly  caused  the  startled  Lady  of  Brachen- 
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shaw  to  leap  overboard.     The  repetition  of 
it,   coining  less  unexpected,  was  not  consi- 
dered so  unpleasant,  and  the  third  huzza  quite 
charmed  her  into  raptures.     It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  been  honoured  with  such 
a  reception,  and  not  dreaming  that  the  ap- 
plause could  be  meant  for  any  one  but  her- 
self, she  was  no  sooner  assisted  out  of  the 
boat,  than  she  condescendingly  returned  the 
salutation  with  one  of  her  best  courtesies.  But 
her  satisfaction,  on  facing  about  to  perform 
the  same  civility  on  the  other  side,  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  untoward  spectacle  of 
her  fair  niece  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Raleigh. 
She  was,  of  course,  immediately  snatched 
out  of  them,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Ardourly,  who,  indeed,  was  happy  in  the 
opportunity    of   inquiring   for  Jessie.     Mr. 
Ayrton  was  left  to  help  along  his  neighbour 
of  universal  knowledge :  and  the  queen  of  the 
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party,  cancel ving  that  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
whatever  might  be  his  merits  ekewhere, 
while  he  continued  within  hail  of  it,  and, 
particularly  on  landing  from  a  successful 
conflict,  was  a  very  great  personage,  seized 
Raleigh  by  the  luckless  arm,  which  she  had 
just  eased  of  so  much  lighter  a  burden,  and 
marched  him  off  without  deigning  to  make 
any  inquiry  whatsoever  as  to  his  opinion  of 
the  movement. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


Ah,  wretch !  what  boots  thee  to  cast  back  thy  eyes 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  shews  ? 

While  the  reflection  of  thy  forepast  joys 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes  : 

Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries, 
And  meet  the  mischief  that  upon  thee  grows. 

Crasuaw. 


1  HE  disposition  of  Ardourly  was  of  a  na- 
ture which  could  conceive  no  reparation  si^if- 
ficient  where  he  had  committed  an  injury ; 
but  to  Jessie  no  reparation  could  be  offered- 
He  had  mistrusted  a  heart  where  every 
pulse  was  beautiful ;  he  had  wounded  ,it, 
while  it  pitied  and  loved  him,  yet  never 
might  he  be  permitted  to  confess  his  error 
or  enjoy  the  consolation  that  jhis  contrition 
was  accepted.  The  chief  confidant  of  his  self 
accusations  w^-s  Emily — she  was  the  ^eaye^t 
friend  of  Jessie,  and  knew  best  how  to  esti- 
mate his  loss,  while  the  delicacy  of  her  ^|iind 
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was  infinitely  the  most  calculated  to  afford 
the  little  comfort  he  was  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. The  influence  she  said,  which  Jessie 
possessed  over  her  father  was  great,  and  her 
decided  attachment  to  Ardourly  would  soon 
point  out  the  subject  for  its  first  exertion — 
Colraith  might  desist  from  the  pursuit  of 
mis-directed  vengeance,  and  yield  to  the 
only  means  of  restoring  her  to  happiness. 
To  see  her  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  ba- 
nishment more  miserable  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  father's  guilty  obduracy,  would 
be  far  too  painful  for  his  parental  devotion. 
Jessie  would  return,  and  return  even  for 
Ardourly. — 

Ardourly  listened  with  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure— ^he  would  not  be  sanguine  in  the  expec- 
tation of  such  events,  but  he  loved  to  talk  of 
them,  and,  Raleigh  being  much  occupied  in 
refitting  the  brig  and  other  duties,  he  enjoyed 
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the  satisfaction  with  little  interruption.  Mrs. 
M'Kay  was  in  high  hope — the  departure  of 
Jessie  had  increased  her  household  cares  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  seldom  wanted  an 
excuse  to  leave  them  alone.  She  contrived 
long  rides  for  them,  with  long  excuses  for 
her  own  timidity,  which  would  not  permit 
her  to  make  a  third— she  recommended  long 
walks  and  deplored  the  delicate  state  of  her 
health,  which  confined  her  to  a  promenade 
upon  the  sand — a  resort  to  which  it  was  not 
proper  for  her  niece  to  accompany  her,  by 
reason  of  the  httle  naked  boys  who  pursued 
their  gambols  with  as  much  regard  to  deco- 
rum as  to  the  briskness  of  the  season  ; — she 
hoped,  however,  (and  her  public  spirit  had  al- 
ready obtained  the  thanks  of  the  community,) 
that  her  frequent  admonitions  would  soon 
bring  the  urchins  to  a  better  sense  of  their  im- 
proprieties. Affording  all  these  facilities  to  the 
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young  people,  and  duly  appreciating  the  fa- 
vourable absence  of  Miss  Colraith,  Mrs. 
M'Kay  did  not  hesitate  to  settle  it  in  her  own 
mind  that  her  plans  would  arrive  at  a  speedy 
accomplishment.  It  was  probable,  from  his 
subsequent  conduct,  that  she  had  misunder- 
stood the  answer  which  Ardourly  had  re- 
turned to  her  impetuous  attack  on  board  ship, 
but  circumstances  had  undergone  a  great  re- 
volution, and  the  present  intimacy  was  per- 
fectly conclusive. — Every  whisper  in  the  ear 
of  Miss  Grey  conveyed  nothing  less  than  the 
one  important  question,  and  every  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Ayrton  (whose  story  consti- 
tuted the  present  wonder  of  the  day)  was  re- 
lative to  the  arrangement  of  settlements — 
But  alas ! 

Theib.est  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a-gly. 

a^id  so  did  tliosie  of  Lady  Brachenshaw.  One 
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day  the  Laird  of  Invercraig,  and  his  adopted 
were  closeted  together  longer  than  usual, 
and  Mrs.  M'Kay  became  more  and  more 
curious  to  understand  the  topic  they  were 
discussing ;  so  much  so,  that  after  taking  two 
or  three  circumspective  peeps,  she  ventured, 
on  tiptoe,  to  the  door,  to  the  key-hole  of 
which  she  forthwith  apphed  her  ear — the 
gentlemen,  however,  spoke  in  too  low  a 
voice  for  her,  and,  excepting  the  mention  of 
her  niece,  she  could  not  collect  food  enough 
even  for  the  starved  quality  of  a  guess.  But 
Lady  Brachenshaw  was  not  to  be  daunted  by 
such  difficulties,  her  motto  was  IJesperancc, 
and  she  only  felt  the  inconvenience  of,  now 
and  then,  carrying  it  too  far — she  remained 
in  her  interesting  employment  for  some  time, 
when  the  door  most  unexpectedly  flew  open, 
and  she  stood  <fully  confessed  in  all  the  simpli- 
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city  of  astonishment,  and  all  the  confusion  of  a 
detected  culprit,  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton  and  Ardourly — having  received  their  sa- 
lutations, she  was  about  to  offer  some  expla- 
nation as  to  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
surprised,  when  Mr.  Ayrton  relieved  her  em- 
barassmentby  declaring,  with  a  look  of  some 
comicality,  that  her  Ladys?iip  was  well  met 
under  any   circumstances,  but  particularly 
under  the  present,  since  her  accidental  prox- 
imity would  probably  render  it  unnecessary 
to   open  a  subject  upon  which   he  desired 
her  sentiments. — Lady  Brachenshaw  politely 
assured  him  that  her  sentiments,  in  all  things, 
could  not  do  better  than  coincide  with  those 
of  the  polished  Laird  of  Invercraig ;  but  that 
her  knowledge  of  the  conversation  he  alluded 
to  was  much  over-rated,  since  she  had  only 
heard  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
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this  blundering  confession,  the  imperturbable 
good  breeding  of  Mr.  Ayrton  could  not  be 
strained  beyond  a  sly  look  at  Ardourly,  who 
had  himself  indeed  too  much  upon  his  mind 
to  be  inclined  to  merriment  from  this  or  any 
other  motive.    Mrs.  M^Kay  was  handed  to  a 
chair,  where  she  waited,  with  prim  compla- 
cency, to   negotiate  the  long  looked  for  es- 
tablishment of  her  niece.     The  Laird  com- 
menced by  observing  that  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous    to     expatiate    on  the   amiable 
manners,  and  interesting  appearance  of  Miss 
Grey ;    but  the  aunt,  desirous  of  driving  a 
handsome  bargain,  disputed  the  propriety  of 
the  omission,  in  limme,  and  ran  over  a  ca- 
talogue which  had  been  conned  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose.     Mr.  Ayrton  thanked  her  for 
the  fluency  with  which  she  had  helped  him 
out.  "  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  has  of  late,  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  young 
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lady's  character ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  rely  upon  his  judgment,  even  were  it  not 
aided  by  the  conviction  that  no  security  for 
the  happiness  of  the  man  she  may  select,  can 
be  greater  than  that  of  her  having  been  the 
protegee  of  the  sagacious  Mrs.  M'Kay." 

"  Or  than  that  of  her  having  been  the 
friend  of  Miss  Colraith,"  added  Ardourly. 
Mrs.  M^Kay  v^^as  mightily  pleased  with  the 
former  speech,  and  thought  it  vras  no  time 
to  be  offended  at  the  latter.  "  To  be  sure," 
she  said,  "  it  is  very  natural  that,  now  Miss 
Colraith  is  gone,  Mr.  Ardourly  should  (not 
to  draw  any  comparisons)  transfer  his  regard 
to  her  friend." 

"  Not  to  say  any  thing  of  transfers,  my 
dear  Madam,  I  certainly  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  Miss  Grey ;  and,  as  I  assured  you 
once  before,  am  anxious  to  see  her  happily 
provided  fot ;  to  the  furtherance   of  which, 
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Mr.  Ayrton  has  kindly  offered  to  contribute 
his  assistance." 

"  Most  joyM  shall  I  be,  if  it  proves  of 
iany  avail,"  said  the  Laird.  "  The  primary 
object  (which  is  the  attachment  of  the 
parties)  appears  fully  established ;  and  no- 
thing remains  to  be  considered,  but  the 
means  they  will  have  to  live  upon.  Miss  Grey 
will  of  course  have  some  fortune,  and  the  ad- 
miration which  both  1  and  my  boy  entertain 
for  her,  will  obhge  us  to  put  her  admirer, 
Captain  Raleigh  (to  whom,  besides,  I  owe 
much  for  my  deliverance,)  in  possession  of  a 
sufficiency  to  aspire  to  her." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  M'Kay  was  a  petri- 
faction—-was  it  possible  that  she  had  plumed 
herself  with  the  expectation  of  a  proposal 
from  Ardourly,  to  receive  it  only  from  the 
rude,  the  boisterous,  the  low-bred  Captain 
Raleigh !  Could  any  terms  be  strong  enough 
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to  express  her  indignant  rejection  of  such  a 
suitor,  or  the  abhorrence  and  ill  opinion  his 
conduct  had  universally  excited?  The 
theme  was  more  prolific  than  that  of  her 
niece,  and  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
lasted  her  till  midnight,  had  not  the  Laird 
put  a  sudden  period  to  it  by  the  magic  men- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  will  present  Captain  Raleigh  with  ten 
thousand  pounds;  and  surely  you  will  allow 
him  to  be  a  very  gallant  young  man  ?" 

Mrs.  M^Kay  saw  that  all  chance  of  ob- 
taining Ardourly  must  be  at  an  end,  and 
therefore  Captain  Raleigh  certainly  was  a 
very  gallant  young  man. 

"  Ay,  and  a  very  handsome  young  man," 
said  Ardourly — " 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  disputing  that — I  give 
every  one  his  due." 

"  And,  besides,"    rejoined  Mr.   Ayrton, 
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"  a  very  clever  humorous  young  man,  Mrs. 
M'Kay.'' 

"  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he 
is  generally  thought  so." 

"  And,  moreover,  very  good-hearted  and 
good-natured,  and  well-mannered,  when 
you  come  to  understand  him.'* 

"  It  may,  indeed,  very  likely  be  so,  when 
you  understand  him.  I  am  sure,  I  never 
owed  Captain  Raleigh  any  ill-will ;  and  since 
you  are  obliging  enough  to  say  you  will  give 
him  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  if  it  should 
prove  that  I  have  misunderstood  my  niece's 
inchnations  all  this  time,  why,  then,  I  do  not 
see  that  I  can  have  any  particular  objection 
to  the  marriage." 

"  None  on  earth,"  cried  Ardourly  ;  "  and 
when  you  have  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him,  the  Laird  will  give  him  another  ten 
thousand  to  make  him  more  worthy.     Go, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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my  dear  Madam,  and  consult  your  niece, 
for  it  is  best  to  do  business  when  we  are  in 
the  humour  for  it." 

Mrs.  M'Kay  departed ;  not,  certainly,  so 
well  satisfied  as  she  would  have  been  with 
the  heir  presumptive  ;  but  quite  as  well  sa- 
tisfied as  she  could  be  without  him — while 
Ardourly  turned  once  more  to  express  his 
warm  thanks  for  the  good  Laird's  liberality. 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,"  he  rephed ;  "  the 
gift  is  your  own,  for  whatever  I  part 
with  is  substracted  from  your  fortune  here- 
after ; — ^and,  now  you  are  satisfied  in  this,  let 
us  see  you  with  a  more  hopeful  countenance, 
for  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  is  much 
reason  in  Miss  Grey*s  arguments,  and  that 
Jessie  will  return  in  time  to  be  her  bride's- 
maid — ay,  and  a  bride  herself. — Colraith 
cannot  have  left  the  country  for  the  vigilant 
measures  which  have  been  taken  round  the 
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coast ;  and,  ere  he  finds  opportunity  to  bear 
her  away,  trust  me,  he  will  relent,  and  throw 
off  his  enmity  rather  than  leave  his  beloved 
daughter  unprotected ." 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  gene- 
rosity to  the  brave  sailor  was  made  in  a  man- 
ner which  no  fastidious  delicacy  could  object 
to,  and  was  followed  by  another,  "  On  his 
Majesty's  service ;"  by  which,  amidst  high 
encomiums  on  his  conduct  in  the  late  action, 
he  found  himself  appointed  Post,  with  the 
promise  of  a  frigate  on  the  first  convenience. 
Ardourly,  who  loved  to  hear  the  praises  of 
his  friend  better  than  his  own,  insisted  on 
reading  the  letter  aloud,  and,  at  every  sylla- 
ble the  portly  figure  of  Mrs.  M-'Kay  assumed 
an  additional  altitude,  with  a  "  hem"  of  satis- 
faction in  her  distinguished  nephew,  whom 
she  began  to  consider  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  fine  a  young  man  as  Ardourly  himself. 

L  2 
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The  only  one  who  did  not  congratulate  him 
was  Emily.  The  tears  of  joy  were  starting 
to  her  blue  eyes,  and  she  retired  to  a  dis- 
tance to  breathe  a  silent  blessing  on  the  be- 
nevolence which  had  united  her  to  him. 

While  this  scene  of  amity  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  parlour,  the  philosophic  Laird 
of  Brachenshaw  was  in  the  study,  promoting 
one  of  a  very  opposite  nature  :  his  initiation 
in  the  mysteries  of  war  had  created  an  enor- 
mous taste  for  the  noble  art,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  gratify  it  at  the  expense  of  every 
belligerent  insect  in  his  reach.  The  god  of 
battles  was  now  presiding  over  a  combat 
between  two  crickets,  which  the  old  gentle- 
man had  captured,  and  placed  under  a  sieve ; 
in  which  situation  he  was  examining  their 
evolutions  with  microscopic  minuteness,  and 
tickling  them  with  the  end  of  a  straw,  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  fury  :  but  the  sparkling 
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delight  of  his  eyes,  and  the  connoisseur-Uke 
grin  of  his  whole  countenance,  were  wo- 
fuUy  interrupted  by  the  reception  of  a  sub- 
pand  to  appear  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  the  corvette.  He  immediately  left 
his  two  champions  to  finish  their  affair  of 
honour  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  and 
gaping  full  in  the  face  of  the  messenger,  hob- 
bled past  him  to  the  room  in  which  we  have 
assembled  the  rest  of  the  household. 

"  Eh,  lads — Eh,  neighbour  Invercraig — I 
cannot  go,  I  cannot  go — 'I  don't  like 
courts  of  justice,  for  there  is  no  saying  how 
a  body  may  come  out  of  them  !  Pll  order 
the  horses,  and  run  away  straight — let  them 
hang  those  they  can  catch." 

"  Hillo,  Laird  !"  cried  Raleigh ;  "  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Surely,  the  whole  tribe  of  Lin- 
naeus have  risen  up  in  judgment  against 
,you !" 
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'*  Worse  than  that,  lad ;  worse  than  that — 
I  am  to  go,  and  be  examined  about  keep- 
ing the  secrets  of  that  cut- throat  Gleneldie. 
Here 's  a  subpoena  !  Dont-ye  speak  of  it ; 
dont-ye  say  a  word — I'll  be  off  like  a 
grass-hopper.  Ho,  Sandy !  order  the  horses 
to  be  put  to  ;  I  am  going  a  Httle  ride  ;  and, 
and,  Sandy,  I'm  wanting  a  little  neutral  tint, 
that  is,  I  would  say,  my  wig  and  spencer." 

The  panic  of  Mr.  M*Kay  was  offered  a 
relief,  in  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Ayrton  and 
Raleigh  had  been  summoned  likewise ;  and 
that  all  they  had  to  dread  would  be  the  long 
standing  in  a  crowded  court,  and  the  wit- 
nessing of  a  melancholy  sentence;  but  it 
was  this  very  sentence  that  the  prudent  old 
gentleman  was  so  unwiUing  to  witness,  think- 
ing (as  his  lady  had  done),  that  there  was 
no  saying  upon  whom  it  would  be  passed. 
Ardourly  persuaded,  Mr.  Ayrton  raUied  him. 
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and  Raleigh  laughed  at  him  ;  but  still,  though 
somewhat  pacified,  he  was  not  all  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  rashly  venturing 
between  the  fangs  of  the  law. 

"  Why,  my  brave  neighbour  of  Brachen- 
shaw,"  said  the  Laird  of  Invercraig,  "  whi- 
ther would  you  run  ?  Men  of  your  science 
need  never  fear  the  laws,  the  laws  have  too 
much  respect  for  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  may  all  be  very  well ;  but 
I  'd  just  like  to  hear  the  questions  they  '11 
ask  me." 

*'  None  but  what  you  will  very  readily 
answer.  You  will  probably  be  asked,  if  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Colraith  after  his 
banishment." 

"  And  I  say,  *  Yes' — it  wont  do — I  must 
be  off." 

"  And  then  they  will  ask  you,  if  you  had 
ever  any  reason  to  believe,  that  he  lived  by 
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committing  piracies  in  the  ship  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  French  priva- 
teer." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did.  It  won't  do,  I  tell 
you,  it  will  not  do — I  want  my  neutral;  that 
is,  my  wig  and  spencer." 

"  Be  less  alarmed,"  said  Ardourly, — "  tell 
them  he  came  to  see  his  pale,  his  desolate 
child ;  and  ask,  had  he  been  more  black 
than  monster  ever  yet  was  painted,  which 
of  them  would  have  betrayed  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  last  lingering  virtue  ;  which 
of  them  would  have  denied,  that  the  perilous 
path  was  hallowed,  which  a  banished  parent 
trod  on  such  an  errand  ?" 

"  Ay,  lad,  you  have  hit  it  precisely.  I 
would  not  have  betrayed  him  for  all  the  laws 
of  the  land  ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  just  so 
grateful  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  (seeing,  as 
you  say,  that  he  would  have  destroyed  me 
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for  my  years,)  I  cannot  help  wishing  him 
well,  in  spite  of  it.^May  God  mend  him." 

The  good  old  man  underwent  many  alter- 
nations of  confidence  and  alarm — sometimes 
talking  composedly  of  what  he  should  say 
on  the  trial,  and  sometimes  starting  up  with 
a  determination  to  decamp  ;  so  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  some  one  of  the 
party  to  stand  sentinel  over  him,  till  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  which  time  he 
was  to  appear  at  the  Court-house. 

On  descending:  from  his  chamber  the 
next  morning,  Ardourly  found  the  family 
were  already  assembled  at  breakfast. 

The  seat  of  honour,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Mrs.  M^Kay,  to  which  Ardourly  had  hitherto 
been  promoted  with  the  utmost  scupulosity, 
was  now  occupied  by  Raleigh,  who,  though 
less  than  usual  inclined  to  mirth,  from  the 
serious  business  of  the  day,  coidd  not  help 
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calling  the  attention  of  his  friend  by  a  sidhng 
wink,  to  the  goodly  revolution  in  his  affairs. 
It  was  clear  enough,  that  our  hero  had  dis- 
inherited himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  Mrs 
McKay's  affection ;  but  the  feeling  gratitude 
of  her  niece  was  worth  much  greater  mis- 
fortunes, and  he  took  his  seat,  where  her 
soft  eye  invited  him  by  her  side.  "  How  I 
wish,"  she  whispered,  while  Mrs.  M*Kay  was 
examining  the  glittering  epaulettes  of  her 
future  nephew,  "  that  you,  who  take  so 
much  pains  to  make  others  happy,  could  be 
made  happy  yourself!  I  have  news  for 
you,  but  I  know  not  how  you  '11  receive  it." 

Ardourly  turned  his  eyes  quickly  upon 
her,  but  she  bade  him  be  silent  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  remain  with  her  when  the  rest 
were  gone  to  the  court. 

The  conversation  was  directed  to  a  deter- 
mination of  Mrs.  M'Kay,  to  be  present  at 
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the  trial — a  determination  formed  partly  from 
curiosity,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  be 
seen  under  the  protection  of  Raleigh,  whose 
gallantrj^  had  caused  him  to  be  much  sought 
after,  and  whom  she  was  anxious  to  intro- 
duce in  public  as  her  loving  nephew.  Being 
fully  bent  upon  this  exhibition  of  her  good 
fortune,  she  had  not  condescended  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  any  one  as  to  its  feasibility, 
and  had  given  her  first  intimation  of  it,  by 
appearing  in  full  dress,  (that  is  to  say,  a 
flaming  yellow  taffeta  gown,  with  the  suitable 
chevaux  de  frize  work  of  flounces  and  frills, 
a  black  beaver  hat,  and  a  feather  like  the 
plume  of  a  hearse),  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood at  once,  that  all  opposition  would  be 
fruitless.  The  gentlemen,  nevertheless,  were 
taking  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  dissua- 
sive words. 

"  Lady  Brachenshaw,"  said  her  husband^ 
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who  had  at  length  been  persuaded  into  the 
propriety  of  obeying  his  summons,  but  with 
a  countenance  in  which  fear  was  still  predo- 
minant, to  a  degree  that  was  pitifully  ludi- 
crous— "  how  can  ye  be  so  bloody-minded, 
and  hope  to  be  saved  ?  Pm  thinking  ye 
will  be  for  going  to  the  execution  next." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  aunt,"  cried  Raleigh, 
"  postpone  your  amusement  till  then  ;  but 
if  you  are  determined  to  go  to-day,  let  me 
take  a  last  look  at  the  yellow  taffeta,  not  a 
rag  will  you  bring  home  with  you.  My 
stars !  my  dear  aunt,  you  look  like  a  mus- 
tard-pot with  a  black  stopper.  Well,  fare- 
well, it  is  likely  I  may  be  wanted — I  shall  be 
ready  to  hand  you  out  of  the  carriage.  Oh 
the  yellow  taffeta,  the  mob  will  tear  it  as 
small  as  butter-cups." 

As  soon  as  Raleigh  had  finished  his  la- 
mentations, and  departed,  the  argument  was 
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taken  up  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  who,  like  Mrs. 
M*Kay,  had  considered  it  necessary  to  adorn 
himself  for  this  public  occasion  with  lace  ruf- 
fles, and  the  other  appertainments  to  a  full 
dress.  He  represented,  with  true  feeling,  the 
many  inconveniences  of  a  crowd — the  heat, 
the  squeezing,  the  difficulty  of  getting  in, 
the  impossibility  of  getting  out. 

"  Even  I,"  he  said,  "  and  my  worthy 
neighbour,  shall  be  obliged  to  tuck  up  the 
skirts  of  our  coats,  and  make  our  entrance 
in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  notions  of  pro- 
priety." 

Mrs.  M'Kay,  however,  still  remained  un- 
daunted— Rather  than  lose  the  show  she 
would  have  submitted  to  any  extremity. 

Ardourly  offered  no  advice  upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  he  wished  her  to  persist  in  her  deter- 
mination, and  leave  him  alone  with  Miss  Grey, 
who,  he  imagined,  had  inteUigence  of  Jessie. 
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He  looked  at  the  two  Lairds,  and  he  looked 
at  his  watch.  At  last  the  time  arrived,  and, 
with  a  promise  to  go  to  the  town  by  a  short 
cut,  and  meet  the  family  vehicle  which  was 
to  make  a  considerable  circuit,  he  assisted 
them  in,  and  saw  them  drive  off. — "  Miss 
Grey"  he  said  "  we  are  alone". 

"  And  now  you  shall  hear  my  news — it 
will  be  a  pleasure,  but,  alas  !  it  will  be  a  sad 
one. — Look  if  you  remember  this  scarf." 

She  unfolded  it,  and  presented  it  to  him. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Jessie  !  I  remember  it  too 
well — I  have  worn  it  in  my  bosom ;  I  restored 
it  to  her  on  the  day  which  I  thought  the 
brightest  of  my  life,  and  I  behold  it  again 
on  one  of  the  most  miserable  !" 

"  On  retiring  to  my  room  last  night  I 
found  it  lying  on  the  floor,  and  with  it  this 
letter,  thrown  in,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  window, 
which  had  been  accidentally  left  open." 
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Henry  recognised  the  well  known  hand  of 
Jessie,  and  he  opened  it  with  eagerness. — 

"  Once  more,  ere  I  leave  the  land  which 
holds  my  loved  Emily — once  more  1  must  enjoy 
the  sweet  sorrow  of  bidding  her  farewell — I  have 
been  near  you,  oh  so  near  !  but  I  dared  not  see 
you,  neither  could  I  write,  for  there  was  no 
messenger  in  whom  I  could  confide. — Poor  Wan- 
dering Willie  has  but  just  returned  from  the 
flight  to  which  he  was  urged  by  fear,  on  my  fa- 
ther's discovery;  he  is  now  sent  to  provide 
friends  for  our  escape,  and  will  deliver  this  as 
chance  shall  befriend  him. 

"  To-morrow  at  midnight  we  are  gone  for  ever 
— though  the  means  of  our  flight  are  kept  a 
mystery. 

There  is  one  near  you  to  whom  I  would 
likewise  send  a  last  adieu — it  is  but  a  few 
months  since  he  begged  forgiveness  for  his  father, 
who  needed  none.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  for 
mine?  He  deemed  that  my  heart  must  reject  him, 
for  events  which  he  could  not  remember.  He 
believed  that  my  distrust  and  coldness  were  his 
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right  inheritance.  Alas !  what  will  be  his  thoughts 
of  your  unfortunate  Jessie  ?  tell  him  the  bosom, 
whose  silent  feelings  he  would  once,  as  1  flat- 
tered myself,  have  read  with  delight,  has  no 
longer  need  of  disguise.  We  part  for  ever;  and 
it  will  be  a  solace  to  my  weary  wanderings,  that 
he  should  know  how  deeply  I  shall  cherish  his 

memory ; — he  is  too  generous  to  scorn  my— 

Sweet  Emily,  my  cheek  burns  to  write  the  word 

he  will  not  despise  me  ;  and  if  he   should, 

I  shall  be  where  no  reproaches  can  reach  me. 
The  light  memorial  in  which  this  is  folded  was 
the  first  he  beheld  of  me — let  it  be  the  last — and, 
when  hereafter  he  may  be  united  to  one  whose 
lot  is  more  blest  than  Jessie's,  let  him  look  upon 
it,  and  think,  if  she,  who  gave  it  him,  had  been 
less  earnest  for  his  happiness. — Farewell — may 
joys  be  poured  as  plenteously  on  your  head  as 
sorrows  have  fallen  upon  mine. 

"  Once  more,  be  kind  to  my  good  old  guar- 
dian, and  love  him  for  the  sake  of  Jessie." 

If  any  thing  could  have  affected  Ardourly 
beyond  the  degree  in  which  he  already  la- 
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mented  the  ruination  of  the  hopes  in  which 
he  had  so  fondly  indulged,  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness that,  situated  as  she  was  with  so 
many  other  griefs  to  deplore,  the  participa- 
tion in  Ms  was  still  uppermost  in  Jessie's 
mind. 

That  he  should  have  been  so  near  her,  and 
so  long  without  his  knowledge ;  that  he  should 
still  be  near  her,  without  knowing  where  to 
seek  a  last  interview  ;  and  without  imploring 
her  father  to  contemplate  the  miseries  to 
which  he  was  forcing  her;  were  circum- 
stances most  cruelly  mortifying.  A  few 
hours  still  remained,  but  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them,  the  wandering  messenger 
could  alone  give  the  necessary  intelligence, 
and  him  it  was  impossible  to  find.  Ardourly 
looked  upon  the  scarf. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  he  sighed,  "  the  last  me- 
morial  I  shall  ever  see  of  Jessie." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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But,  while  he  was  thus  desponding,  a 
sudden  idea  occurred  to  him;  that,  could 
he  make  known  his  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards Colraith,  he  might,  from  some  one 
of  the  men,  now  on  their  trial,  obtain  what 
he  despaired  of  otherwise  acquiring.  The 
chance  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and,  warmly- 
acknowledging  the  solicitous  concern,  which 
the  retiring  modesty  of  Emily  spoke  only  in 
the  eloquence  of  her  looks,  he  salhed  forth 
to  the  Court-house. 

The  strange  story  of  the  long-lost  Gle- 
neldie  identified  with  the  notorious  Privateer, 
and  the  no  less  strange  one  of  Invercraig's 
adventure  with  him,  had  been  handed  through 
the  country  with  the  usual  celerity  of  all 
things  marvellous,  and  had  created  a  more 
than  common  desire  amongst  all  classes  to 
witness  the  fate  of  the  instruments  involved. 
The  street  was  crowded,  therefore,  with  such 
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a  parti-coloured  mob  as  it  perhaps  never  con- 
tained before,  and  the  entrance  of  the  court" 
house  with  a  considerable  space  about  it, 
was  occupied  by  an  immoveable  mass  which 
could  make  neither  one  way  nor  the  other. 

As  Ardourly  descended  the  path  to  this 
bustling  scene,  he  distinguished  the  Brachen- 
shaw  coach  just  winding  its  way  into  the 
town,  in  which  it  presently  disappeared.  He 
had  not  walked  many  hundred  yards  before 
his  ears  were  greeted  with  the  shouts  of  a 
riot,  and  he  observed  such  of  the  crowd  as 
had  kept  free  from  the  crush  of  the  main 
body,  moving  rapidly  to  some  other  quarter. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  returned,  run- 
ning, and  hallooing,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
the  ancient  conveyance  of  the  McKays. 
A  strong  foreboding  possessed  him,  that  this 
respectable  equipage  was  not  altogether  un- 
concerned  in   the     commotion   which    had 
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taken  place ;  and,  as  he  mingled  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  gazing  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  tiptoes,  and  gaping  mouths,  he 
desired  to  know  what  had  happened.  His 
surmise  was  too  true. 

By  some  unaccountable  construction  of 
our  natures,  good  order  is  ever  least  likely 
to  prevail  where  there  are  most  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Whether  it  was  that  certain  idle  persons, 
having  been  disappointed  of  penetrating  to 
the  grand  centre  of  interest,  were  resolved 
to  make  up  for  it  by  a  frolic  elsewhere  ;  or 
whether  it  was  that  certain  allies  of  the  pri- 
soners were  exasperated  against  those  who 
came  to  witness  against  them,  sure  it  was 
that  the  Brachenshaw  coach  was  waylaid, 
and  the  passengers  handed  out.  It  is  like- 
wise sure  that  the  summary  vengeance  or 
justice,  or  sport  of  the  rabble  will  always  be 
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exerted  upon  one  elderly  lady  in  preference 
to  two  elderly  gentlemen ;  and  that  this  pre- 
ference will  suffer  no  abatement  from  the 
inviting  magnificence  of  a  yellow  taffeta 
gown. 

Mrs.  M^Kay  without  giving  any  history 
of  her  threats,  and  expostulations,  was  vi- 
sited by  missile  favours  of  every  description 
which  the  kennel  could  afford.  She  was,  how- 
ever, rescued  without  any  further  damage 
than  that  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
paraphernalia,  and  was  replaced  in  the  coach 
to  vent  her  indignation  at  the  direful  insult 
to  the  house  of  Brachenshaw,  and  hsten  to 
the  reproaches  of  Mr.  M'Kay,  who  was  well 
satisfied  that  she  had,  at  last,  found  the  im- 
prudence of  despising  good  advice.  The  dis- 
cipline she  had  undergone  being  deemed 
quite  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  fearing  be- 
sides that  her  marks   of  popularity  would 
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draw  too  much  attention,  Mrs.  M'Kay  was 
content  to  postpone  her  visit  to  the  court. 
Having  set  down  the  gentlemen,  she  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  home.  Some  of  her 
friends  followed  her  to  the  end  of  the  street ; 
but  though  she  two  or  three  times  protruded 
her  black  hat  and  broken  feather  from  the 
window  to  inform  them,  that  she  should  cer- 
tainly go  to  law  and  tell  all  the  judges  of 
their  behaviour,  they  abstained  from  all  fur- 
ther attentions;  and  Ardourly  seeing  her 
fairly  out  of  their  reach,  addressed  himself 
to  matters  of  more  interest. 

He  waited  some  time  at  the  door  of  the 
court,  and  was  beginning  to  doubt  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  an  entrance,  when  his  hand 
was  seized  by  a  person  whom  he  discovered 
to  be  the  young  soldier  from  Castleton.  "  I 
am  called,"  he  said,  "  from  my  smuggling 
post  to  make  a  show  on  this  occasion,  and 
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mean,  of  course,  to  be  a  man  of  importance ; 
so,  if  you  want  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  ragged 
knaves  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  you, 
it  shall  be  done  straight." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  rephed  Ar 
dourly  ;  "  I  will  benefit  by  your  assistance, 
in  this  and  in  another  instance  likewise, — 
I  wish  to  have  a  moment's  conversation  with 
one  of  the  prisoners — can  you  procure  it 
forme?" 

"  Not  at  present,  because  they  are  already 
arraigned ;  but  as  it  happens  that  I  am  to 
keep  guard  over  them,  I  think  I  may  con- 
trive it  for  you  by-and-by." 

When  Ardourly  entered  the  court,  he 
found  the  confusion  without  extended  no 
further  than  the  door;  all  within,  though 
crowded  to  excess,  was  deep  attention  to  the 
business    in    hand.     The    prisoners,   about 
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twenty  in  number,  were  well  aware  that 
their  trial  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  re- 
sult. They  marked  each  other  with  the  fixed 
eye  and  compressed  lips,  which  would  have 
said,  "  to  this  end  are  we  come  at  last !"  To 
face  death  in  deeds  of  honest  daring,  is  what 
most  men  are  capable  of  doing;  but  to  ap- 
proach that  death  which  they  receive  as  being 
unfit  to  live,  is  a  test  of  courage  from  which 
the  bravest  have  been  known  to  shrink.  In 
the  first,  there  is  the  consolation  of  transmit- 
ting a  name  on  which  surviving  relatives  may 
dwell  without  disgrace,  whose  honour  the 
infant  is  taught  to  emulate,  whose  own  fair 
echo  forms  its  most  fitting  guardian  ; — in 
the  last,  the  widow  must  lament  in  secret, 
the  very  grave-stone  must  be  an  unlettered 
blank — it  will  be  marked  with  deriding"  in- 
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famy,  and  the  bursting  heart  of  smothered 
friendship  will  not  dare  to  avenge  it. — It  was 
thus  the  minds  of  these  poor  criminals  were 
labouring,  while  the  court  was  proceeding 
with  the  evidence,  which  they  could  not  con- 
trovert, and  appeared  scarcely  to  notice.  But 
it  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  late  stage 
of  our  history,  to  detain  the  reader  with  per- 
sons to  whom  he  has  had  so  little  previous 
introduction  ;  and  we  shall  pass  over  all  the 
formalities  of  the  law,  till,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spec- 
tators were  turned  from  one  side  to  the 
other  in  hurried  expectation  of  what  was 
to  follow,  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Kay  of  Brach- 
enshaw  was  thundered  through  the  court. 
Mr.  M'Kay  had  anticipated  this  summons  at 
every  pause,  which  had  occurred  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  till  it  had  so 
often  gone  by,  that  he  began  to  flatter  him- 
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self  he  should  be  forgotten  altogether.  When 
it  came,  therefore,  it  flew  like  a  bullet,  and 
had   well    nigh  laid  him  prostrate.     Being 
sworn,  and    placed  in   the  witnesses*  box, 
which  was  raised  some  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  crowd,  the  man  of  science  bore   so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  one  of  the  elect  pre- 
paring to  demonstrate   to  his   auditors  the 
fallacy  of  all  hopes   of  redemption,  that  an 
involuntary  smile  ran  through  the  whole  as- 
sembly.   Another  long  pause  ensued,  during 
which  he  turned    himself  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent  directions,    and    stole  so  many  by- 
glances  at  the  advocate,  who  was  disposing 
his  papers  in  proper  order  for  the  examina- 
tion, that  his  own  particular  friends  were 
seriously  apprehensive  of  some  fugacious  at- 
tempt to  vacate  the  court.     The  prospect  of 
success,  however,  seemed  rather  obscure,  and 
a  demand  upon  his  attention  at  length  made 
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it  impossible. — "  Pray,  Sir/,  said  the  advo- 
cate, "  What  is  your  christian  name  ?" 

Mr.  M'Kay  had  anticipated  a  question  of 
much  more  ponderosity,  and  answered  in- 
trepidly— "  I  was  christened  Alexander,  but 
am  commonly  called  Sandy" — 

"  Very  well.  Sir— and  now,  since  you  have 
so  good  a  recollection  of  your  christening, 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  favour 
me  with  your  age  ?'* 

The  old  gentleman  looked  a  little  puzzled 
— "  Why  ye'll  see  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  oblige  you,  but  I  am  not  just  such 
a  hand  at  dates  as  you  gentlemen  of  the  law 
will  be." 

"  Can  you  speak  within  a  few  years  ?" 

Mr.  M'Kay  still  hesitated — He  wished  to 
speak  as  correctly  as  possible  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences— 

"  Well,  Sir,  we  will  endeavour  to  furnish 
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you  with  a  clue — can  you  compass  a  suffici- 
ent stretch  of  memory  to  inform  us  whether 
you  are  married  or  single  ?" 

"  Ay  surely — Lady  Brachenshaw  would 
have  been  here  to  make  affidavit  of  it,  but, 
God  reward  her,  she  met  with  an  accident 
by  the  way." 

"  And  how  many  years  may  it  be  since 
your  marriage  ?" 

"  It  will  be  a  long  time,  but  I  can't  just 
say  how  long." 

"  Is  it  fifty  years,  do  you  think?"  ''  I'll 
no  be  bound  to  say." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  reign  it  was 
in?"  Mr.  M*Kay  made  a  long  pause,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  And  you  have  no  recollection  of  your 
age  at  the  time  it  took  place  ?"  "  I'll  no  be 
bound  to   say." 

"  I  am  afraid  we   must   try  some   other 
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means  of  getting  over  this  difficulty.    Have 
you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  profession?" 

Mr.  M^Kay  favoured  him  with  the  enu- 
meration of  about  a  dozen ;  while  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  were  opened  in  the  various 
degrees  of  admiration,  corresponding  with 
the  gradual  developement  of  his  acquirements 
— but  when  the  man  of  law  desired  to  know 
the  date  at  which  any  one  of  them  was  un- 
dertaken, the  man  of  science  was  again  at  a 
stand  still.  "  I'll  no  be  bound  to  say — I'm 
thinking,  however,  that  I  call  to  mind  some- 
where about  the  time  at  which  I  discon- 
tinued one  of  them ;  which  will  be  the  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  a  very  fine  study,  no 
doubt,  but  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that 
account,  seeing  that  the  ignition  of  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  removed  a  suite  of  apartments 
from  my  residence  of  Brachenshaw  into  the 
river  Dee,  as  my  memorandum  hath  it,  on 
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the  precise  day  with  the  battle  of  Bunker's- 
hill — and,  as  I  was  saying,  gunpowder  is  a 
very  excellent  composition,  though  when  I 
was  a  lad,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne, 
sundry  accidents  were  occasioned  by  the 
indiscreet  leveUing  of  the  field-pieces." 

"  Well,  Sir,  we  are  getting  on — You  were 
at  that  time  about  the  age  of —  ? 

"  Twenty  or  thirty,  or  there  away — more 
or  less."  This  was  the  nearest  calculation 
that  Mr.  M'Kay  could  make,  and  the  man 
of  law  wrote  down  in  despair,  "  Mr.  M^Kay 
has  lived  so  long,  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

The  old  gentleman,  had,  so  far  escaped 
beyond  his  hopes,  but  the  solemnity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  next  question  argued 
something  of  fearful  importance,  and  his 
apprehensions  were  renewed. 

"  You  have  said,  that  you  remember  the 
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battle  of  Bunker's-hill,  and  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Anne — perhaps  you  will  remember  in 
what  manner  you  were  engaged  last  Mon- 
day?" 

"  Ay,  surely  it  is  very  natural  that  I 
should- — Let  me  see,  last  Monday — I'm 
thinking  that  I  might  have  been  putting  the 
finishing  touch  to — no,  that  will  not  be  it, 
neither — last  Monday — I'll  no  be  bound  to 
say — but  if  it  is  all  the  same,  I'd  be  better 
able  to  speak  of  some  day  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  we  were  talking  about ; 
seeing  that,  of  late  years,  I  have  had  too 
many  studies  to  take  note  of  other  things." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accommodate  you, 
Mr.  M'Kay — do  you  think  you  were  on 
board  his  Majesty's  brig — on  the  day  men- 
tioned?" 

"  Ay,  and  so  I  was — I  was  fishing  for 
an  equus  marinus." 
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"  Were  you  in  the  battle  with  the  French. 
corvette  ?" 

"  Truly  and  I  was." 

"  Oblige  me  by  looking  at  the  prisoners — • 
do  you  recollect  seeing  them  engaged  against 
you,  or  do  you  believe  that  they  had  been 
previously  taken  by  the  corvette,  and  were 
there  against  their  inclination  V 

Ye  '11  see  I  am,  in  no  wise,  competent  to 
give  any  opinion — -The  daft  lad  there — that  is, 
Captain  Raleigh,  will  vouch  for  me  that  I  was 
locked  up  all  the  time  in  a  closet  below". — 
Here  was  another  long  pause,  during  which 
Mr.  M'Kay  was  in  momentary  expectation 
of  some  frightful  question  respecting  Col- 
raith.  He  again  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
man  of  law  to  the  crowd,  as  if  contemplating 
a  rush' — but  he  was  completely  blockaded. 

"  And  this  is  all  the  information  you  can 
give  ?" 
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"  rU  be  upon  my  oath  of  it." 

"  Well,  Sir — I  have  no  further  questions." 

The  old  gentleman  could  not  believe  his 
good  fortune.  "  Fm  thinking  that  ye  told 
me  I  may  retire  ?" — ^The  man  of  law  assented, 
and  Mr.  M'Kay  descended  from  his  pe- 
rilous station.  Having  no  desire  to  stay  for 
the  chance  of  being  called  back,  he  used  no 
ceremony  in  making  his  v^^ay  through  the 
spectators  whom  he  elbowed  without  mercy. 
"  By  your  leave.  Sirs,  by  your  leave — Fd  be 
glad  to  get  out" — and  having  succeeded  in 
his  endeavours,  he  did  not  once  look  back 
between  the  court-house  and  his  own.  resi- 
dence, where  he  made  a  firm  resolution  never 
more  to  keep  unlawful  company,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  for  he  had  made 
the  most  narrow  escape  that  ever  yet  was 
experienced  by  mortal  man. 

The  trial  did  not  last  long.    The  prisoners 
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were  found  guilty  and  received  their  sen- 
tence, which  was  to  be  executed  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  their  piracies  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  the  sake  of  security  their  re- 
moval was  ordered  to  take  place  the  same 
evening,  and  in  the  mean  time  no  person 
was  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  them.  This 
was  an  unforeseen  arrangement,  to  which  Ar- 
dourly  hstened  with  infinite  mortification,  for 
the  last  valuable  hours  were  waning  fast,  and 
Colraith  might  depart  with  his  daughter  be- 
fore any  other  means  could  be  resorted  to  for 
his  discovery.  In  leaving  the  court,  how- 
ever, he  was  again  met  by  the  young  sol- 
dier. 

"  You  have  heard  my  charge,"  said  he, 
"  you  cannot  see  them  now — but,  since  I 
guess  you  would  learn  something  of  their 
Captain's  pretty  daughter,  you  shall  want 
no  opportimity  that  I  can  give  you.   I  am  to 
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escort  them  on  board  at  ten  to-night — be 
here  and  I  will  do  my  best  for  you.'* 

Ardourly  had  no  choice — The  hour  men- 
tioned was  within  two  of  that  which  was  to 
witness  Jessie's  flight ,  but,  if  he  was  suc- 
cessful, the  speed  of  a  good  horse  might  still 
carry  him  to  her  presence.  His  mind  was 
too  restless  to  return  home  immediately — he 
wandered  down  to  the  sea-side  to  observe  if 
any  vessel  was  in  sight  which  could  possibly 
be  destined  to  bear  her  away  ;  but  not  one 
was  visible,  excepting  the  brig  and  the  cor- 
vette, the  latter  of  which  seemed  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  the  tragic  scene  that  was 
to  be  acted  on  board  of  it.  From  this  pain- 
ful contemplation  he  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards the  cave  of  Wandering  Willie  (a  visit 
he  had  on  no  day  omitted)  with  a  vague  idea 
of  finding  some  clue  either  to  the  abode  of 
the  fugitives,  or  to  the  mode  of  their  projected 
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escape.  The  rude  chasm,  however,  was  still 
tenantless  and  preserved  the  same  appear- 
ance which  it  had  done  on  the  preceding 
days.  Ardourly  quitted  it  with  little  disap- 
pointment, for  he  had  entered  it  with  little 
hope.  He  strayed  amongst  the  shppery 
rocks  where  he  had  before  discovered  its  in- 
nate, but  with  no  better  fortune,  till,  on 
turning  an  angle,  he  came  full  upon  ten  or 
a  dozen  boats,  moored,  all  together,  to  the 
shore.  For  what  purpose  these  could  be  here 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide :  in  any  other  place 
he  would  have  taken  them  for  fishing  boats, 
but  here  all  was  suspicious  and  he  could  not 
help  connecting  them  with  Colraith — Yet 
how  ?  That  he  could  contemplate  crossing 
the  German  ocean  (and  with  his  daughter)  by 
such  means  was  impossible— and  again,  why 
should  there  be  so  many  ?  Ardourly  mused 
upon  the  subject  till  he  found  himself  at 
home,  and  then  dismissed  it  with  the  per- 
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suasion  that  the  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
must  be  altogether  delusive. — 

At  the  hour  appointed  he  presented  himself 
at  the  prison  door,  which  was  surrounded  by 
the  same  multitude  he  had  beheld  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  being  understood  that  the  procession 
was  to  be  as  solemn  and  striking  as  it  could 
be  made,  for  which  purpose  it  had  been  re- 
served till  night.  He  had  not  waited  long 
before  a  general  sensation  was  created  by 
the  undrawing  of  the  strong  bolts ;  and,  when 
the  doors  were  flung  open,  the  effect  was 
really  such  as  had  been  meditated.  .  The 
military  escort  came  forth,  two  and  two,  each 
bearing  a  flambeaux  in  his  hand,  and  formed 
in  a  line  on  either  side.  For  a  moment  the 
struggle  became  more  violent,  and  the  lights, 
more  glaring  from  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
displayed  all  the  varied  action  and  expres- 
sion of  riotous  impatience.    Those  in  the 
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front,  witheld  by  the  menaces  of  the  soldiers, 
were  endeavouring,  hand  and  foot,  to  main- 
tain their  places,  while  those  in  the  rear,  vi- 
sible only  from  an  occasional  flash  upon  their 
features,  were  pressing  forward  with  equal 
obstinacy.  But  the  shouting  and  shrieking, 
every  noise,  and  every  motion,  was  stilled 
by  the  sudden  and  mournful  sound  of  the 
coronach.  The  prisoners  were  preceded  by 
the  music  of  their  native  hills,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  clank  of  the  chains, 
which  bound  each  of  them  to  one  of  his 
fellows.  Having  all  advanced  between 
the  two  Hues  of  the  soldiers,  they  were 
halted  for  an  instant,  and  the  civil  ofli- 
cers  arranged  themselves  as  an  inner-guard  ; 
another  party  of  soldiers  bringing  up  the 
rear,  the  prison-doors  were  closed,  and  the 
procession  commenced  moving ; — still  not  a 
sound  was  heard  but  the  chains,  the  dismal 
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coronach,  and  the  slow  heavy  tread  of  the 
multitude,  while  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scene  drooped  their  heads  upon  their 
folded  arms,  and  looked  neither  to  one  side 
nor  the  other.  Ardourly  saw  that  the  pre- 
cautions which  had  been  taken,  must  effec- 
tually destroy  his  last  chance  of  the  intelli- 
gence to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with 
such  restless  anxiety,  and  he  blamed  him- 
self bitterly  for  consuming  the  time  in 
vague,  inactive  hopes,  when  he  vainly  be- 
heved,  he  could  have  devised  a  thousand 
plans  more  hkely  to  succeed.  Now  it  was 
all  too  late — he  was  carried  with  the  stream 
he  scarcely  knew  whither,  till  he  found  him- 
self treading  the  soft  sand  of  the  beach. 
Several  boats  were  in  readiness — part  of  the 
criminals  being  placed  in  each,  with  a  suffi 
cient  number  of  their  guards  still  bearing 
their  flambeaux — the  whole  were  launched 
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off.  As  soon  as  they  felt  themselves 
afloat,  the  unfortunate  men  seemed  to  ex- 
perience one  common  feeling — the  feehng 
that  they  should  tread  no  more  on  their 
native  land-^it  was  the  only  one  to  which 
they  had  given  utterance,  and  it  was  spoken 
in  a  general  but  suppressed  groan  :  the  ef- 
fect it  produced  called  forth  a  responsive 
murmur  from  the  crowd.  The  scene  upon 
the  water  was  not  less  impressive  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  red  flame  of 
the  torches  was  borne  to  their  destination 
in  a  line  of  funereal  regularity,  and  the  slow 
dirge  came  over  the  gleaming  waters  with  in- 
creased solemnity ;  but  that  which  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  greatest  awe,  was  the 
corvette  itself.  It  lay  about  two  cable-, 
lengths  from  the  shore;  but  when  the 
boats  went  round  to  enter  on  the  farther 
side,  which  was  done,  perhaps,    to  exhibit 
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it  more  fully,  its  long  shadow  extended  to 
the  feet  of  the  beholders,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  every  part  of  it  was  seen,  made 
the  distance  appear  considerably  less.  The 
damage  wliich  it  had  received  in  the  action 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  its  serving  any 
other  purpose  than  the  present  'one  ;  and 
such  of  its  masts  as  could  be  spliced  together, 
were,  with  the  hull,  painted  entirely  black. 
The  shrouds  also  were  black,  as  were  three 
narrow  platforms  which  projected  some  feet 
from  its  sides,  so  as  to  be  equal  with  the  three 
yard-arms  from  which,  wavering  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  tide,  dropped  the  thin  ministers 
of  the  law's  vengeance. 

The  soldiers  of  the  first  boat,  having  as- 
cended the  gang-way,  held  their  torches  on 
either  side  of  it  while  the  prisoners  follow- 
ed. The  two  foremost  looked  round  the 
deck   as  if   the  alterations    had  destroyed 
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all  recollection  of  their  former  ship.  They 
spoke  a  word  to  the  guard,  then  raised  their 
hands  and  clasped  them  to  their  foreheads — 
The  rest  were  soon  brought  up,  evincing  the 
same  sensations  of  surprise  and  horror  ;  and 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  a  line,  with  their 
faces  to  the  shore,  the  coronach  was  again 
wakened,  till  the  torches  were  suddenly  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  the  spectacle  concluded  in 
darkness  and  dead  silence.  The  crowd  were 
satisfied  and  turned  slowly  to  their  homes. 
Ardourly  was  again  following  the  stream 
when  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  his  own  name — It  was  the  voice  of  Ken- 
neth. 

Note. — A  ceremony  very  similar  to  the  above 
was  observed,  not  long  since,  in  the  punishment 
of  some  pirates  at  Malta. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Death  is  the  crown  of  life : 
Were  death  deny'd,  poor  man  would  live  ia  vain  ; 
Were  death  deny'd,  to  live  would  not  be  life ; 
Were  death  deny'd,  ev'n  fools  would  wish  to  die. 
Death  wounds  to  cure  ;  we  fall ;  we  rise  ;  we  reign ! 
Spring  from  our  fetters;  fasten  in  the  skies  ; 
Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight ; 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost— 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  1 
When  shall  I  dk  ?— When  shall  I  live  for  ever? 

Young. 


"  Kenneth,"  said  Ardourly,  «  I  am 
always  rejoiced  to  see  you — ^but  what  brings 
you  from  the  hills  V 

"  In  good  time,  Master  Henry — there's 
much  to  be  praised,  and  much  to  be  lamented, 
since  you  left  them;  but  we  will  leave  all 
that  for  better  leisure.  I  have  just  parted 
from  Miss  Grey  (and  blessings  on  her  soft 
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heart,  for  the  love  she  bears  my  young 
lady) ;  she  says,  Miss  Jessie  is  still  near  us, 
and  that  you  will  be  wanting  yon  wandering 
will-o'  the-wisp  to  guide  you  to  her." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  for  one  inter- 
view."— 

"  Let  us  push  through  the  crowd  then, 
and  get  well  horsed.  If  WilHe  can  guide  us. 
We  will  see  my  young  Lady  still:  you  would 
give  your  hfe  to  see  her,  and  so  would  I — 
we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  danger  then, 
though  the  Lord  knows  if  ever  we  shall 
return." 

"  My  first  of  friends,  we  will  look  to  the 
hazards  hereafter."  Ardourly  could  say  no 
more,  for  his  heart  had  bounded  to  his 
throat,  and  seizing  the  arm  of  Kenneth  to 
prevent  a  separation,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  multitude,  and  spoke  not  till 
they  found  themselves  in  Mr.M*Kay*s  stable. 
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when  Ardourly  threw  the  saddle  on  his  horse, 
and  desired  his  companion  would  do  the 
same  by  one  of  the  Laird's.  "  In  truth,  will 
I,"  said  Kenneth,  "  there  is  no  time  to  ask 
leave,  for  he  must  bear  his  swish  tail  faster 
than  he  has  done  for  these  last  dozen  years." 
The  steady  old  coacher  was  soon  arrayed, 
with  bhnkers  and  the  Brachenshaw  crest, 
and  they  left  the  premises  without  interrup- 
tion, Kenneth  leading  the  way. 

"  To  the  north,  to  the  north,  Master 
Henry,  and  across  the  Don.  We  '11  have  a 
good  five  miles  to  go,  and  that  by  a  road  of 
our  own  making." 

"  Spur  him  along,  good  Kenneth — we 
must  stand  the  chance  of  floundering."  They 
passed  through  the  fields  on  the  full  gallop, 
descended  the  rough  bank,  and  crossed  the 
river  with  scarcely  a  stoppage.  As  they  climb- 
ed the  opposite  side  with  slackened  pace, 
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Kenneth  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
whither  they  were  going.  "  You  asked  what 
brought  me  from  the  hills :  it  was  not  to  re- 
joice with  you  for  the  rescued  Laird,  nor  to 
mourn  with  you  for  the  loss  of  my  young 
lady;  though  I  would  have  gone  to  the 
world's  end  to  do  either.  I  expected  you  at 
Invercraig,  and  thought  I  had  best  remain 
there ;  till,  this  morning,  I  fancied  my  com- 
ing might  prevent  fresh  mischief.  I  was 
abroad  while  the  stars  were  still  shining,  and 
wended  away  to  Brachenshaw.  What  it  was 
that  took  me  there  I  can  hardly  say  —whe- 
ther the  chance  was  lucky  or  no  remains  to 
be  proved — I  looked  about  the  old  place,  it 
may  be,  thinking  of  my  young  lady  and  her 
misfortunes ;  and  then  I  rambled  away  to  the 
Gleneldie  ruins  and  round  them,  and  through 
them — scratching  rhymes  upon  the  old 
stones,    and  wondering  if  my  young  lady 
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would  ever  come  back  to  read  them — when 
who  should  I  see,  curled  up  in  the  rubbish 
beneath    my    feet,    but  Wandering  Willie. 
The  poor  wight  seemed  to  have  had  a  hard 
night's  work  of  it,  for  he  slept  as  though  he 
would  never  have  waked  again,  and  his  bare 
feet  were  swollen  and  cut  with  the  flints.    I 
could  not  have  it  in  my  heart  to  disturb  him  ; 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  when  he  rose 
up  he  would  be  stiff  and  starved  wdth  cold 
and  hunger,  without  being  able,  and  perhaps 
without  daring,  to  comfort  himself  at  any  of 
the  neighbouring  cots  (for  you  know  he  has 
robbed  them  all  in  his  time)  ;  and  so  I  even 
set  out  to  beg  a  little  food  and  whiskey  for 
the  poor  creature.    Would  you  believe  it  ? 
he  had  been  at  every  one  of  them  before  me. 
I  would  not  betray  him  ;  so  I  just  asked  the 
first  goodwife,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  if  she 
had  seen  any  thing  of  our  old  acquaintance. 
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Wandering  Willie — "  In  truth  have  I,"  said 
she,  "  for  he  knocked  us  up  ere  the  clock 
had  gone  three  this  morning,  and  the  good 
man  went  down  to  trouble  him  for  a  stray 
pullet  or  two — but  somehow,  Willie  had 
news,  Lord  knows  what,  that  saved  him  for 
this  once,  and  the  good  man  took  the  old 
claymore  and  said  he  should  not  be  home 
before  to-morrow." 

I  went  to  at  least  twenty  cots,  and  heard 
the  same  story.  It  was  now  broad  day,  and 
1  returned  to  give  WiUie  his  food  and  learn 
what  devil's  work  was  in  hand.  But  no — 
the  sun, was  shining  on  the  bed,  and  Willie 
was  off.  I  looked  round  about  and  waited 
awhile,  but  he  came  not  back ;  and  then  I 
repented  of  my  little  wit  for  letting  him  off 
when  I  had  him — I  thought  he  might  be  on 
business  for  Gleneldie,  and  thought  that 
fresh  harm  might  some  way  befal  yourself  or 
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the  Laird,  and  so  I  even  got  me  back  to  In- 
vercraig,  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  mounted  a 
horse  for  Aberdeen.  As  I  came  within  some 
half-dozen  miles  of  it,  the  evening  growing 
something  dusky,  I  saw  a  body  before  me, 
jogging  warily  along  hke  a  fox  going  out  to 
feed,  and  may  I  die  if  it  was  not  that  very 
gibbet-cheating  Wandering  Willie,  who,  I 
fancied,  could  not  have  laid  a  leg  to  the 
ground  for  the  next  month.  It  was  no  use 
to  try  at  catching  him,  for  he  might  have 
whisked  away  on  either  side,  and  been  out 
of  sight  in  a  minute.  I  kept  behind  and  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance,  so  as  just  to  keep  him  in 
my  eye,  when,  all  at  once,  he  turned  to  the 
left  to  cut  across  the  country.  The  fiend 
knows  what  became  of  my  horse,  for  down  I 
jumped  and  followed  the  scent  on  foot.  For 
a  full  hour  was  I  kept  on  the  jog — venturing 
nearer  and  nearer  as  the  night  grew  darker — 

VOL.    II.  o 
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We  crossed  a  flat  swampy  moor  till  we  came 
to  a  steep  bit  of  hill.  Willie  went  up  at  the 
same  prowhng  jog,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was 
well  nigh  breathed.  When  we  came  to  the 
top,  however,  he  stopped  at  a  lone,  miserable 
hut  and  knocked — I  was  not  thirty  yards  be- 
hind him,  and  saw  the  old  Devil  incarnate, 
Kitty  Rankie  let  him  in.  I  went  no  further, 
for  I  thought  my  questioning  would  do  no 
good ;  and,  feeUng  pretty  sure  that,  having 
run  not  short  of  sixty  miles,  besides  what  he 
might  have  done  before,  there  was  little 
danger  of  his  going  off  again,  I  made  my  way 
to  Aberdeen,  where  I  got  about  two  hours 
agone,  to  see  what  you  and  the  Laird 
would  think  best  to  be  done.  There  I 
saw  Miss  Grey  and  Captain  Raleigh  (for 
the  two  Lairds  were  gone  to  see  the  sight, 
and  the  old  lady  of  Brachenshaw  was  very 
poorly  in    bed    from  some    fright  in   the 
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morning)  and  they  sent  me  where  I,  at  last, 
found  you." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  good  Kenneth — But 
now  we  seem  on  level  ground  again — push 
on  for  the  life  of  you." 

"  Softly,  Master  Henry,  I  cannot  see  my 
horse's  head  ;  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  steer 
for  a  lone  hut  on  this  midnight  muir.  I 
minded  we  must  keep  just  within  hearing  of 
the  sea." 

"  I  hear  it  plainly  to  the  right — and  see, 
the  moon  is  rising." 

"  She  is  in  blessed  time  for  us — where 
yon  two  hills  dart  their  black  outhnes  into 
each  other's  bosom — that  is  the  direction." 

"  Then  fare  you  well.  To  meet  Gleneldie 
may  be  an  enterprise  of  some  danger, — 
surrounded  as  he  may  be  by  hearts  as  despe- 
rate as  his  own — and  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  exposed  to  it." 

o  2 
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^'  If  you  leave  me,  it  must  be  by  good 
speed,  Master  Henry.  Do  you  think  I  would 
guide  you  to  so  rash  an  adventure,  without 
having  my  share  of  it?  We  must  use  some 
management,  and  settle  what  we  mean  to 
do  ;  for  to  rush  in  amongst  Gleneldie  and 
his  desperadoes,  (with  sorrow  be  it  spoken 
of  my  young  Lady's  father,)  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  cutting  your  own  throat." 

"  Then,  i' faith,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  I  mean  to  do.  His  chief  reason  for 
making  his  daughter  the  companion  of  his 
exile,  is  the  danger  of  her  becoming  my  wife. 
My  purpose  is  to  swear  to  him,  that  if  he 
leaves  her  in  Scotland  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  comfort  and  comparative  happi- 
ness in  which  my  disastrous  visit  found  her, 
I  will  quit  it  myself  for  ever.  Not  only  will 
I  yield  up  every  hope  that  I  centred  in  her, 
but  use  my  best  endeavours  to  induce  Mr. 
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Ayrton  to  a  compliance  with  all  he  has  de- 
sired." 

Kenneth  could  not  reply,  for  as  Ardourly 
ceased  to  speak,  he  plunged  the  spurs  in  his 
horse,  and  pursued  the  prescribed  direction 
at  a  rate  which  was  perfectly  uncompa- 
nionable. 

We  must  now  leave  them  to  perform  the 
remainder  of  their  expedition  as  they  might, 
and  use  our  less  confined  privilege  of  loco- 
motion to  arrive  at  their  destination  before 
them.  It  was  indeed,  as  Kenneth  had  de- 
scribed it,  a  lone  and  miserable  hovel — the 
roof  was  thatched  with  weeds,  and  the  sides 
plastered  with  mud — it  stood  aloft  upon  the 
point  of  a  steep  mound  without  a  tree  to 
shelter  it — the  wind  moaned  round  it,  like 
the  last  breath  of  the  dying,  and  the  dis- 
tant dash  of  the  ocean,  whose  white  margin 
heaved  like  a  line  of  angry  life  between  two 
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eternities  of  black  annihilation,  fell  with  it 
in  a  cadence  of  thrilling  desolation.  Within 
this  abode  of  wretchedness,  in  motionless 
full  length  before  the  dim,  lurid  gleam  of  a 
peat  fire,  were  stretched  the  exhausted  limbs 
of  Wandering  Willie.  Over  him  was  bent 
his  aged  mother,  now  shaking  him  from  his 
almost  deadly  lethargy,  and  tempting  him 
with  food  which  he  was  too  overcome  to 
receive,  and  now  demanding  with  equal  un- 
success  the  result  of  his  exertions.  These 
were  all  that,  at  first,  met  the  eye,  for,  all 
around  was  enveloped  in  darkness ;  but  when 
the  hag  moved  the  smoking  turf,  and  a  faint 
gleam  shot  up  in  momentary  life,  two  other 
forms  were  visible.  The  one  reclined,  in 
pale  and  forlorn  beauty,  upon  a  heather 
couch.  The  other,  with  the  tenderness  of 
the  father  beaming  through  the  ferocity  of 
the  implacable  exile,  was  seated  in  shadowy 
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silence  by  her  side.  "  She  sleeps  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  rose  up  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  her.  "  It  is  the  first  oblivion  that  her 
griefs  have  known  upon  that  lowly  bed. 
My  daughter !  and  is  this  your  fortune?  You, 
for  whom  I  looked  so  largely — whose  virtue^ 
honour,  and  beauty  were  to  dazzle  men's 
eyes  till  they  saw  not  the  stain  upon  your 
banished  father ; — you — the  tenant  of  a  shed 
that  screens  us  only  by  its  wretchedness  ?" 
He  stood,  and  still  gazed,  till  a  moan 
from  Willie,  whom  his  mother  continued  to 
importune,  seemed  first  to  remind  him,  that 
there  were  others  present.  "  Old  woman," 
he  said,  "  Come  hither."  Kate  looked  up. 
The  dark  lowering  eye  of  Colraith  was  bent 
full  upon  her,  and  while  she  obeyed,  she 
shrunk  from  him. — ^*  Come  hither — you  were 
one  of  those  who  were  sheltered  in  the  hall 
of  my   father's,  and   afterwards  became   a 
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vagrant  as  its  master  did — you  will  have 
good  reason  then  to  remember  the  day  on 
which  we  left  it  r 

"  Ay,  my  Master — the  flames  that  curled 
about  it  are  still  reddening  in  the  old  woman's 
dreams,  and  the  dropping  of  the  good  walls 
have  startled  her — Oh,  many  's  the  time  in 
the  dead  of  night." 

"  And  we  departed" ? 

"  To  yon  Laird  with  the  odd  fancies.  He 
that's  run  mad  after  butterflies,  and  has 
been  too  learned  to  help  my  young  Lady 
mind  the  poor.  Ah,  I  will  ne'er  forget  it. 
I  helped  to  bear  my  bonny  mistress  that  is 
in  heaven." 

"  'Tis  true,  Kate ;  and  you  saw  me  take  my 
last  look  at  her — you  can  recall  it?  When 
nature  had  grown  dizzy  with  confused  afflic- 
tion, and  could  no  more  support  her — she 
sank,  and  slept.  Was  it  not  thus,  even  as  her 
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child  is  sleeping  ?  her  white  cheek,  clustered 
with  her  scattered  ringlets,  yet  quivering 
with  the  sleepless  fever  in  its  veins — and  her 
pale  lips  apart  to  struggle  with  the  breath 
which  scarce  would  pass  them — Oh,  it  was 
thus  !  and  thus  I  parted  from  her." 

"  My  bonny  Lady,  when  she  waked  and 
found  you  not  there,  it  was  worse  than  ever 
with  her — she  fled  round  the  house  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  head  well  nigh  crazed, 
and  shrieked  and  called  my  good  master's 
name  till" — 

*'  Peace,  peace,  old  woman — ^had  not  my 
mistaken  love  confided  her  to  other  hands — 
had  I  but  borne  her  with  me  to  repose  upon 
the  heart  which  even  now  is  all  her  own,  the 
cold  earth,  perchance,  had  not  closed  over 
that  form  which  was  its  fairest  ornament." 

"  Ah,  woful  was  the  day  !  I  plucked  the 
last  flowers   that    bloomed    in    her   dainty 
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hand,  and  I  heard  the  hard  stones  fall  with  a 
deadly  sound  upon  her  coffin  :  but  what  of 
that?  the  bonny  lady  could  no  hear  them." 

"  Peace,  hag,  I  say."  His  voice  trembled, 
and  the  old  woman  was  silent.  "  I  called 
you  to  see  my  child — how  hke  she  is  to  her 
mother.  No  more — for  the  memory  of  other 
times  is  stealing  from  that  which  is  due  to 
the  present.  How  fares  my  good  messenger? 
has  he  spoken?" 

"  He  has  not  moved  since  he  fell  flat  in 
upon  his  face,  nor  given  a  sign  of  life  beyond 
one  low  moan.  Poor  Willie,  we'll  have  been 
true  to  Gleneldie" — • 

"  And  has  it  been  forgotten,  Kate  ?" 

"  No,  the  blessings  on  my  young  lady,  no 
— but  we'll  have  a  crooked  life  to  live  when 
she's  away." 

"  Be  satisfied,  you  shall  not  in  vain  have 
been  faithful  to  Gleneldie — live  happily  and 
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live  honestly  ;  for  why  should  i/om  pursue  your 
war  of  little  rapine?  You  have  no  v^^rongs 
that  call  for  vengeance  on  your  humble  kind, 
away,  old  woman."  Kate  stood  aside,  while 
Colraith  took  her  son's  arm,  and  raised  him 
up.  "  What,  ho,  my  messenger  ! — -silent  so 
many  hours  !  speak  man  and  tell  me  how  you 
sped."  The  voice  of  his  master  shot  through 
the  frame  of  Poor  Willie,  and  startled  him; 
almost  to  his  feet,  but  his  strength  was  in- 
sufficient, and  he  fell  backwards,  still,  how- 
ever, turning  upon  him  his  wild  and  blood- 
shot eyes  with  an  expression  of  fear. 

"  Why  should  you  dread  me,  boy  ?  Can- 
not the  mind  so  faithful  and  so  patient  in  the 
endurance  of  hard  toil,  compass  the  quality 
of  that  lesser  courage  in  which  none  else  are 
wanting  ?"  Wilhe  raised  his  hand  in  an  atti- 
tude of  pointing,  and  faintly,  but  eagerly, 
spoke  a  few  words,  which  none,    perhaps. 
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but  his  mother  and  Colraith  could  have 
understood.  "  Ay  !"  cried  the  latter,  *'  so 
many  of  them  already  assembled  !  then  it  is 
time  they  know  the  service  to  be  done." 
He  took  down  from  the  blackened  wall  two 
pistols  and  a  dirk,  and,  having  disposed 
them  about  his  person,  he  further  armed 
himself  vrith  a  ship's  cutlass,  and,  over  all, 
arranged  the  protecting  folds  of  a  large  boat- 
cloak. 

"  My  master,''  said  Kate,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  door,  "  if  my  young  Lady 
wakes,  what  answer  shall  I  make  ?" 

"  That  I  return  ere  long,  and  the  rising 
sun  shall  find  us  where  no  danger  follows." 
He  raised  the  latch  and  was  gone.  Kate 
returned  to  her  son,  who  had  again  fallen 
into  a  painful  sleep.  "  Wilhe,  what  Willie, 
will  ye  no  say  what  business  the  master  will 
be  on  ?     Lift  up  your  head,  my  bonny  lad — 
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here  '11  be  the  broth  of  yon  shrill  cock,  that 
has  waked  the  neighbours  many*s  the  good 
year — ^lift  up  ;  it  will  be  nought  but  a  bit 
stiffness  and  the  bhstering  of  your  feet ; — 
say,  WilHe   lad,   what  will  the   master  be 
after?"     Kate    questioned  in   vain,  and  in 
vain  rolled  him  from  one  side  to  the  other  : 
Willie  gathered  himself  up    like  a  hedge- 
hog,  and  bade    defiance  to   all  assailants. 
While  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  persecu- 
tions, she  was  alarmed  by  the  tramphng  of 
horses,  and,  to  her  utter  dismay,  the  door 
was  dashed  open  for  the  admittance  of  Ar- 
dourly  and  his  persevering  attendant. 

"  Hold,  Kate !  whither  would  you  escape ! 
Secure  the  door,  Kenneth,  we  have  both 
the  mother  and  son." 

The  old  woman  considered  that  the  appear- 
ance of  terror  would  betray  all  which  it  was 
most  important  to  conceal ;  and,  trusting  to 
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the  darkness  and  the  sound  sleep  of  Jessie, 
she  ventured  to  reply  to  Ardourly's  impatient 
question,  that  she  was  very  glad  to  see  his 
Honour,  and  hoped  he  would  leave  a  poor 
body  something  to  drink  his  health  in  a  toss 
of  whiskey  ;  but  that,  unless  her  young  lady 
was  safe  at  Brachenshaw,  she  could  give  him 
no  information  respecting  her.  She  had  not 
seen  the  dainty  young  thing  since  she  spoke 
with  his  Honour  on  Loch  na  Garr,  and 
hoped  he  would  remember  that  he  had  pro- 
mised double  the  value  for  a  brave  silken 
mantle. 

"  It  is  well,  Kate,  that  he  who  has  been 
duped  once  should  be  assayed  again ;  but, 
as  I  have  little  leisure,  speak  out  at  once  or 
make  up  your  mind  for  the  Tolbooth." 

Wliile  Ardourly  was  engaged  with  the 
mother,  Kenneth  was  addressing  himself  to 
the  son  :  "  What,  Willie,  will  you  not  bid  us 
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welcome?  are  you  dead,  in  good  earnest? 
Willie,  my  brave  traveller,  must  the  sun 
woke  you  through  iron  bars? — come,  un- 
roll yourself,  and  let  us  look  at  you — so 
then,  poor  fellow — poor  fellow  whether  your 
errand  has  been  good  or  bad,  for  your  feet 
are  well  nigh  flayed — speak  to  me  just  one 
word,  and  I'll  give  thee  shoes  for  thy  next 
journey.  Not  open  your  eyes  ?  why,  then, 
the  Lord  be  with  you  poor  Willie,  and  with 
your  honest  mother  too,  for  she  must  speak 
for  both — mean  time  we'll  be  bold  to  look 
round  your  den."  Kenneth  seized  a  dry 
stake  which  had  been  used  to  stir  up  the 
embers,  and  thrust  it  into  them  till  it  began 
to  blaze.  "  Now,  Kate,"  said  he,  as  he  drew 
forth  his  flaming  and  crackling  flambeau, 
''  we  will  see  whether  we  can  find  a  few  of 
your  secrets." 

Kate  rushed  forward,  and  caught  him  by 
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the  arm,  "  Hold,  ye  tithe  part  of  a  good 
man,  would  ye  fire  the  lone  woman's  cot,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night  ?" 

"  Ay,  Kate,  and  lock  you  inside,  if  you 
had  your  deserts."  He  stepped  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  hut,  and  the  old  woman  threw 
her  back  against  the  wall,  and  folded  her 
arms  with  the  consciousness  that  all  subter- 
fuge must  be  at  an  end.  "  Well,  well,"  she 
muttered,  **  it  has  no  been  my  fault — my 
young  lady  will  see  to  it  herself — ^but  if  the 
master  comes  back,  there  will  be  blood,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it."  Her  prophecy  was 
heard  by  neither  Kenneth  nor  Ardourly — the 
former  was  extending  his  red  brand  over  the 
sleeping  Jessie,  and  the  latter  was  kneeling 
by  her  side.  "  Merciful  Heavens !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  is  this  my  Jessie  ?  the  daughter 
of  chieftains — the  young,  the  beautiful,  re- 
duced to  this !" 
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Kenneth  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brows, 
and  both  were  silent.  The  hghl  fell  strongly 
on  the  sleeper's  eyelids,  and  awakened  her 
to  a  vague  perception  of  her  returning  sor- 
rows. "  My  father,"  she  faintly  articulated, 
"  is  the  hour  arrived?"  Ardourly  was  fearful 
of  alarming  her  by  an  abrupt  reply,  and  she 
raised  her  head.  "  I  am  dazzled  with  the 
light — ^but  T  feel  it  is  the  time ; — good  Kate, 
remove  this  plaid,  and  let  me  rise — the  mo- 
ments are  precious."  She  was  assisted  to 
her  feet,  and  all  unconscious  by  whom,  till 
she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  supporter. 

"  And  is  it  thus  I  meet  you,  Jessie  ?"  For 
some  moments  Jessie  could  answer  only  with 
the  struggling  sobs  that  burst  tearless  from 
the  conflict  of  opposite  emotions,  and  when 
her  voice  returned,  it  was  to  beseech  him  to 
leave  her. 

"  Go,  Henry,  go — the  chance  which  has 
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brought  you  here  may  be  fatal — as  Heaven 
wills  it,  my  father  is  absent — Oh  tempt  him 
not  to  further  crime,  and  me  to  distraction. 
Leave  me  ;  for  mercy  leave  me." 

"  Yes,  Jessie,  I  will  leave  you,  but  first  I 
have  business  with  your  father — ^he  has 
sought  my  life  ;  he  has  blackened  my  repu- 
tation ;  he  may  complete  his  vengeance  still ; 
but  I  come  to  him  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
Jessie's  father.  Need  I  say  more,  to  assure 
you  that  1  mean  him  well  ?" 

"  Could  1  ever  doubt  you  ?  But  here  you 
must  not  remain.  1  will  not  say  that  I  wished 
not  to  bid  you  adieu  once  more ;  for,  as  I 
remember,  our  last  was  not  of  the  kindest. 
You  must  think  better  of  me  in  time  to 
come.  Kenneth,  you  will  obey  my  last  re- 
quest; assist  me  to  entreat  your  master 
hence  ere  my  father  returns.  " 

"  Aye,  my  brave  bardie,"  said  Kate,  com- 
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ins:  forward,  "  for  the  master  will  be  backed 
by  an  hundred  good  Hieland  men,  and  that 
no  many  stone-casts  oflP." 

Jessie  looked  surprised  and  almost  fearful 
to  desire  an  explanation — 

*^  An  hundred,  Kate  !  and  why  so  many? 
I  thought  we  wanted  but  enough  to  man  one 
little  craft  for  our  escape.'' 

"  And  you  will  have  enough  to  man  the 
ship  that  was  lost  in  the  fight — and  I  'm 
thinking  it  will  be  that  very  ship  that  they 
are  meant  for — for,  look  ye,  my  young  lady, 
the  whiles  you  lay  sleeping  there,  I  heard  the 
master  saying  to  himself,  "  It  vdll  be  easy 
to  cut  her  cables,  for  there  are  few  to  guard 
her,  and,  shattered  as  she  is,  she  will  serve 
our  purpose ;"  and  such  hke. 

"  If  he  attempts  that  enterprise,"  cried 
Ardourly,  "  he  is  lost — he  must  be  killed  or 
taken,  for  the  ship  is  filled  with  soldiers : 

P2 
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and  now  I  bethink  me,  the  old  woman  must 
be  right.  There  are  boats  upon  the  beach, 
which  could  be  intended  for  nothing  else. 
I  will  ride,  Jessie,  and  stop  him,  ere  it  be  too 
late." 

"  Must  I  bear  fresh  calamities  ?  No,  you 
must  not  go,  though  it  be  for  the  life  of  my 
father." 

"  Fear  not  for  me — he  could  not  harm  the 
man  who  comes  to  save  him; — besides,  I 
have  that  to  propose,which  must  even  make 
him  my  friend.  Nay,  Jessie,  it  is  in  vain — 
I  am  determined."  Jessie  cast  a  look  of 
entreaty  at  Kenneth,  who  knew  at  once  her 
meaning,  and  supplicated  permission  to  go 
in  his  master's  stead."  "  It  would  be  the 
brightest  joy  of  his  life,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
rendered  his  young  lady  one  poor  service 
at  her  need.  If  he  performed  it  alone,  it 
would  be  without  danger ;  but  if  he  followed 
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his  master  (which  he  was  resolved  to  do, 
should  he  persist  in  going),  there  might  be  lit- 
tle hope  for  either."  Kenneth's  reasoning  was 
good,  but  Ardourly  was  deaf  to  it.  He 
would  himself  see  Colraith.  Jessie  found 
that  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  was 
inspired  by  a  last  resource.  "  Go,  then — 
I  must,  perforce,  consent ;  but  Jessie  must 
be  your  protection — my  father  has  more 
awe  of  his  child's  presence,  than  of  a  thou- 
sand men."  Ardourly  spoke  but  one  word 
of  admiration,  and  leading  her  from  the  hut 
placed  her  on  horseback  before  him.  The 
night  was  so  cold  and  dreary,  after  the  close 
atmosphere  they  had  quitted,  that  even  old 
Kate,  as  she  stood  blessing  his  Honour  and 
her  young  Lady  in  the  glowering  space  of 
her  narrow  door,  might  have  been  an  object 
of  envy.  Jessie  was  pressed  closer  to  the 
heart  she  leant  upon,  and  the  horse  struck 
into  a  gallop,  Kenneth  forcing  himself  before 
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to  try  the  uncertain  ground.  They  judged 
the  direction  so  well,  that  a  short  ride 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  be- 
neath which  Ardourly  had  observed  the 
boats.  "  I  do  not  see  them,"  he  exclaimed, 
springing  from  the  saddle,  and  dismounting 
the  terrified  Jessie ;  we  must  descend  through 
WiUie's  cave."  Her  light  and  lovely  form 
was  once  more  borne  in  his  arms,  till  he 
gained  the  bottom  of  the  aperture.  All  was 
dark  and  lonely.  "  By  Heavens,  Jessie,  we 
are  too  late."  They  passed  from  the  cave  to 
the  rocks  on  the  outside,  but  the  boats  were 
gone ;  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the  waters, 
tumbling  in  the  night-breeze,  was  unbroken 
by  a  human  sound.  "  It  is  past,  said  Jessie ; 
my  father  will  never  return!"  While  she 
yet  spoke,  and  was  following  his  supposed 
direction  with  her  eye,  she  was  suddenly  and 
horridly  assured  of  it  by  the  long  vivid 
lightning,  and  presently  the   faint  report  of 
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musquetry.  The  firing  lasted,  with  increased 
rapidity,  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  and  all 
was  quiet.  Jessie  was  insensible,  and  ere 
she  was  restored,  a  bark  was  driven  violently 
against  the  rocks  almost  at  her  feet.  Several 
men  leaped  from  it,  and  escaped  amongst  the 
cliffs;  but  the  first  had  landed  in  the 
strong  grasp  of  Ardourly.  "  Speak,  friend  ; 
how  have  you  sped — and  where  is  Gle- 
neldie  ?" 

"  He  was  the  first  that  boarded  the  ship — 
I  know  no  more  of  him — we  are  followed  by 
land  and  water." 

"  Away  then,  and  save  yourself."  The 
fugitive  was  immediately  out  of  sight,  and 
Jessie  was  lifted  into  the  deserted  boat  which 
glided  back  to  the  corvette  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  fled.  The  young  officer  was  the  first  to 
receive  them  ;  and  to  Jessie's  faltering  in- 
quiry  for  her  father,  repUed,   that  he    was 
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indeed  on  board — '^  and  I  grieve,  Miss  Col- 
raith,  to  prepare  you  for  seeing  him  badly 
wounded — he  has  already  desired  you  might 
be  sent  for." 

On  that  same  bed,  on  which  he  had,  but 
a  few  days  since,  reposed  with  such  daring 
confidence,  lay  the  powerless  and  blood- 
stained figure  of  the  outlawed  Scot.  A  few 
soldiers  who  had  endeavoured  to  bind  up  his 
wound,  but  whom  the  prisoner  had  motioned 
to  desist,  stood  round  him  in  silence  to  mark, 
by  the  wan  light  of  a  single  taper,  the  last 
pale  hue  steal  over  his  dying  countenance. 
He  saw  them  not,  for  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  his  thoughts  were  with  his  daughter;  nor 
did  he  evince  any  perception  of  what  was 
passing  till  the  rest  retired  to  leave  his  re- 
maining moments  to  her  undisturbed.  She 
sank  by  his  side,  and  her  presence  was  an- 
nounced only  by  the  hysteric  trembling  of  her 
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breath.  His  dark  eye  slowly  unclosed — its 
fierceness  was  gone,  and  its  whole  ex- 
pression was  mellowed  down  to  the  tone 
of  his  younger  days.  "My  child,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  come  to  witness  a  scene  from 
which  you  must  return  a  solitary  orphan — 
you  will  be  the  happier — my  life  has  been  a 
misery  to  us  both,  and  I  thank  the  shot 
which  brings  it  to  a  close.  Weep  not,  my 
girl ;  it  might  have  been  worse — what  would 
you  have  suffered,  had  I  been  doomed  to  the 
death  which  awaits  my  poor  deluded  victims, 
whose  chains  are  ringing  such  sharp  re- 
proaches in  my  ears  ?" 

Jessie  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  upon  her  lips — and  after  an  interval  of 
pain,  and  more  painful  recollection,  Colraith 
resumed — 

"  Many  things  come  over  me,  and  press 
heavily.     I  was   hardly  used,  but   my  ven- 
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geance  was  wreaked  upon  the  innocent.     I 
was  insane,  and  deemed  that  all  men  lea8:ued 
against  me.     Invercraig  has  no  more  to  fear. 
I  will  not  ask  him  to  forgive — perhaps,  his 
heart  melts  not  with  the  softness  of  a  dying 
■  man ;  but  he  will  pardon,  when  he  lies  as  I 
lie  now ; — and  your  old  guardian   too — your 
second  father — he  who  took  you  from  your 
infancy — ^Oh,  my  head  is  burning  ! — There  is 
another — another  whose  blood   I    have  es- 
caped by  accident — he  was  the  son  of  one 
to    whom   I  bore   a   groundless  enmity — a 
young   boy,  whose  only   crime   was  loving 
my  orphan-girl — one,  who  would  have  yield- 
ed up  his  all  to  her,  and  departed  to  sicken 
over  bhghted  hopes,  and  a  blasted  name." 

"  And  would  have  saved  you,  my  father, 
now  my  father's  self,  had  not  Heaven  doomed 
it  otherwise." 

Colraith  paused  long,  and  his  breath  came 
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shorter.  "  Send,  send,  Jessie,  while  it  is 
left  me  to  atone.  That  boy — let  me  not  die 
till  I  have  seen  him."  Jessie  tottered  to  the 
door,  and  returned  with  Ardourly. 

"  Come  near  rae,"  said  the  fast  dedining 
exile,  "  I  cannot  harm  you  now — on  the 
other  side;  so,  now  I  reach  you.  You  have 
an  honest  brow,  and  will  faithfully  protect 
a  charge  I  leave  you  ?"  "  As  my  soul  hopes 
for  mercy."  Jessie  dropped  upon  her  knees, 
and  faintly  exclaimed,  "  My  father,  my 
father  too  may  hope." 

"  Rise,  my  Jessie — your  hand — and  your's 
— nay,  I  cannot  see,  for  my  eyes  are  un- 
steady— let  me  be  remembered  by  the  last 
act  of  my  life — be  all  the  rest  forgotten." 
He  placed  their  hands  within  each  other,  and 
bowed  his  forehead  upon  them — he  bowed 
it  lower  and  lower,  till  it  rested  upon  them, 
and  he  never  raised  it  again. 
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man  who  appears  to  liave  devoted  himself  to  the  grovnng  spirit  of 
intellect,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  fortune  and  pleasure.  He  has 
produced  a  book  containing  a  great  deal  of  information,  evidently  the 
result  of  much  study,  particularly  of  the  French  Authors,  and  written  with 
great  feeling  for  the  subject,  and  prevading  liberality  of  opinion.  The 
biography  is  of  course  chiefly  selected  from  previous  lives  of  Voltaire, 
and  without  slavishly  incorporating  every  minute  particular,  preserves 
the  characteristic  incidents  with  considerable  tact.  The  work  is  written 
on  the  plan  of  illustrating  every  character  or  event  by  a  view  of  Us  rela- 
tive eftects :  hence  the  slight  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  who 
came  most  in  contact  with  Voltaire,  which  are  very  useful  and  complete. 

The  particulars  respecting  Voltaire's  private  life  which  Mr.  Standish 
has  got  together,  are  exceedingly  interesting. Examiner. 

"  This  is  altogether  an  amusing  work — as  it  distinctly  relates  to  Voltaire, 
and  the  singular  race  of  men  with  whom  he  conversed  and  combated." — 
New  Monthly  Mag  zine. 

2.  A  TALE  of  the  OLDEN  TIME.  By  a  Harrow 
Boy,  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

"  The  language  of  this  tale  is  elegant:  and  a  perception  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  gleams  through  the  whole,  and  gives  promise  of  better  things 
with  riper  years,  as  the  first  golden  streak  of  morning  argues  the  fervid 
brilliancy  which  may  be  looked  for  at  mid-day." — Netv  Monthly  Mag. 

3.  WARBECK  of  WOLFSTEIN.  By  Miss  Holford, 
Author  of  Wallace,  ^c.  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  \l.  As. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  powerfully  written  Tale  we 
have  read  for  a  long  time,  and  fairly  places  Miss  Holford  by  the  side  of 
our  best  romance  writers. 

4.    In  the  Press,  and  uill  be  readt/ early  in  July, 
A  FEW  DOUBTS  as  to  the   CORRECTNESS   of  some 
OPINIONS    generally  entertained  on  the  SUBJECTS  of 
POPULATION    and'   POLITICAL    ECONOMY.       By 
PiERCY  Ravenstone,  M.  A. 

"  Hoc  verooccultum  intestinum  domcsticnm  malum." Cic. 

"  Les  Revolutions  qui  arrivent  dans  les  grands  etats  ne  sont  point  un 
efFet  du  hasard  ni  du  caprice  des  pcuples.  Ce  n'est  jamais  par  envie 
d'attaquer  que  la  populace  sesoul^ve  mais  par  impatience  de  souflfrir." — 
Mhn.  de  Sully. 


Cerms  of  Sii6^cript(on 

TO 

ANDREWS'S 
NEW  CIRCULATING    LIBRJRY, 

167,  NEW  BOND-STREET. 


CLASS  1. 


SUBSCRIBERS  paying  5Z.  5s.  the  Year,  3Z.  3s.  the  Half- 
Year,  or  II.  16s.  per  Quarter,  are  allowed  12  Volumes  in 
Town,  or  24  in  the  Country,  and  are  entitled  to  the  newest 
and  most  expensive  Works  in  the  Library. 

CLASS  2. 

Subscribers  paying  41.  4s.  the  Year,  21.  12s.  6d.  the  Half- 
Year,  or  ll.  lis.  6d.  per  Quarter,  are  entitled  to  8  Volumes 
in  Town,  or  16  in  the  Country,  including  new  Publications 
in  the  Octavo  and  Duodecimo  sizes. 

CLASS  3. 

Subscribers  paying  3Z.  3s.  the  Year,  21.  2s.  the  Half  Year,  or 
1/.  5s.  per  Quarter,  are  allowed  6  Volumes,  but  are  not 
entitled  to  the  perusal  of  New  Works. 

EXTRA  CLASS. 

Subscribers  paying  10/.  10s.  the  Year,  6Z.  6s.  the  Half-Year,  or 
'il.  13s.  6d.  per  Quarter,  are  allowed  15  Volumes  in  Town, 
or  30  in  the  Country,  and  are  entitled  to  the  immediate 
perusal  of  ecery  new  work  desired,  (the  Proprietor  engaging 
to  provide  an  extra  quantity  of  Books,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  this  stipulation). 

Each  Quarto  Volume  to  be  reckoned  as  Two. 

Books  sent  to  Subscribers  to  all  Parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  the  Continent,  in  any  Quantity,  by  paying  a  pro- 
portionate Subscription. 

Subscribers  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  any  Books  from  the  Li- 
brary, as  described  in  Ike  Catalogue,  but  {except  of  the  Extra 
Class)  are  not  allowed  to  retain  in  their  l^sscssion  mirre  than 
T'voof  the  newest  Works  at  onetime,  or  to  have  a  greater  A'u/h- 
ber  of  Books  than  their  Subscription  may  entitle  them  to. 


(S^oni^itiom  antr  l^egulation:^, 

TO    WHICH    ALL   SUBSCRIBERS    ARE    BOUND 
TO    ACCEDE. 


1.  Subscriptions,  &c.,  TO  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANCE  AT  thk  time 

OF  subscribing,  and  at  the  Commencement  of  every  sub- 
sequent Term,  and  a  Deposit  made,  when  required. 

2.  The  Expense  of  the  Library  Box,  and   Catalogue,  Car- 

riage to  and  from  the  Library,  Booking,  Postage,  Pack- 
ing, &c,to  be  defrayed  by  the  Subscriber. 

3.  If  a  Subscriber  (through  any  Cause  whatever)  should 

detain  a  Book  or  Books  beyond  the  Time  subscribed  for, 
the  Subscription  will  continue  open,  and  must  be  paid 
till  such  Books  are  returned. 

4.  If  a  Book  be  written  in,  torn,  or  damaged,  whilst  in  the 

Possession  of  a  Subscriber,  that  Book,  or  the  Set,  (if 
Part  of  one)  to  be  paid  for. 

The  very  great  injury  caused  by  persons  tenting  on  the  mar- 
gin, and  otherwise  wilfully  damaging  even  the  most  va- 
luable works,  has  determined  the  Proprietor  most  strictly  to 
enforce  this  rule. 

5.  NEW  BOOKS  are  not  allowed  to  be  kept  longer  than 

One  Week  by  Subscribers  in  Town,  or  a  Fortnight 
in  the  Country. 


To  prevent  Disappointment,  Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  a 
List  of  10  or  20  Nns.  from  the  Catalogue :  and  when  residing  in 
the  Country,  to  write  by  Post,  on  sending  off  their  Boxes,  speci- 
fying the  Books  they  wish  in  return. 


